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BEHIND 
THE IRON CURTAIN 


By REUBEN DARBINIAN 
7 00G™ 


I 
Two Urgent Demands 

Neither the surprises associated with the 
transition of power in the Soviet Union nor 
the possibilities connected with the Sino- 
Soviet struggle cen inspire so much hope 
in regard to the fucure as the particular 
course which the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and the Red Army shall take. 

More than 40 years have passed since the 
stormy days of the Bolshevik Revolution 
and, not only the leaders of that revolu- 
tion but the generation which brought it 
about already have either disappeared or 
ceased to remain a decisive factor in the 
Soviet Union’s life. 

An entirely new generation has come to 
the fore, less idealistic and more materialis- 


(3) 


tic. It is these new people with a new 
mentality and a different experience who 
have occupied, and steadily continue to 
occupy the places of the still living old- 
timers. 

True, these new leaders have grown up 
under the unprecedentedly tyrannical 
Stalinian regime and have been educated 
in the spirit of the Lenin-Stalinian doctrine. 
But both the countless signs observed in 
the Soviet Union and the thousands of 
refugees who have fled the Soviet Union 
reveal that the Soviet rulers, despite all 
their efforts, did not succeed in bringing up 
the new generation in the pattern of its 
immoral principles, nor did they succeed 
in corrupting that generation completely. 

It is highly significant that the grotesque 
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doctrines enunciated by Lenin and Stalin 
have begun to be boresome and many 
avoid these Marxist - Leninist - Stalinist 
courses through various pretexts. Many 
attend these courses as if discharging an 
onerous and dull duty, to avoid the punish- 
ment of the authorities. 

Proof of this are the impressive number 
of criticisms in Soviet papers and resolu- 
tions of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union during the last few years, resolutions 
which indicate significant proofs in this 
direction. 

And to think that these proofs apply to 
the ruling class, namely, to those who either 
are members of the Communist Party, or, 
without official membership, are trusted 
by the government to such extent as to oc- 
cupy important positions in all the phases 
of the government. 

And yet, we see no great difference in the 
masses who likewise have been changed 
during the past forty years. In the days of 
Lenin and Stalin, these masses who largely 
were illiterate or semi-literate, were more 
submissive and less intelligent. Today the 
illiterates have almost wholly disappeared. 
Today the greater part of the masses are 
graduates of government schools and many 
of them are technically prepared to run 
the gigantic and complex machine of the 
country’s industry. 

This substantive mass which is incom- 
parably more technically informed than 
the preceding generation and which plays 
a far more important role in the govern- 
ment machinery, naturally is far more apt 
to make its presence felt than its prede- 
cessors. 

These upper circles and the lower masses 
of the Soviet Union, subjected to such 
great changes as compared to the days of 
Lenin and Stalin, upon the death of Stalin, 
forced relaxations and minor reforms in the 
life of the Soviet Union. Without these 
changes, the new dictators, beginning with 
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Malenkov to Khrushchev, would never 
have made similar concessions since they 
are no more liberal-minded and humane 
than Stalin, are graduates from the latter’s 
school, and are capable of any sort of 
extremisms. 

No matter how dictatorial, how tyran- 
nical the Soviet Government may be, it 
nevertheless cannot fully ignore the mood 
and the demands of the ruling class, and 
perhaps, in a lesser degree, those of the 
common people. 

What are those particular dispositions 
and demands which the Soviet Government 
is forced to accept theoretically, in prin- 
ciple or in word? 

There are two highly essential and highly 
urgent conditions: a more decent living 
standard for the masses, and freedom from 
the fear of war. 

Unfortunately, the Soviet Government, 
while admitting the justice of these de- 
mands, has not justified its promises, by 
deeds. It has neither improved the people’s 
living standard substantially, nor has it 
made any serious and sincere effort to se- 
cure the peace. 

Why? Because to the Soviet Government, 
even now as before, it is infinitely more im- 
portant to strengthen its military economy 
to the maximum ~ the fast production of 
Sputniks and rockets — than to meet the 
people’s elementary requirements for a sat- 
isfactory living. 

As to the question of the peace, the So- 
viet neither really wants nor aspires to esta- 
blish world peace. On the contrary, it 
will spare no effort to make the establish- 
ment of the true peace impossible. The only 
thing which it does is to chatter con- 
stantly about the peace, to fool the naive 
and the simple-minded that it alone aspires 
to the peace, and that the only obstructors 
of the peace are the capitalist powers. 

It is difficult to gage the effect of the 
shameless lies about Moscow’s alleged ef- 
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forts in the interests of the peace upon 
the people’s of the Soviet Union. It should 
not be forgotten that the Iron Curtain, the 
Communist propaganda of lies, and the 
isolation from the outside world make it 
impossible for those peoples to learn the 
truth. And if they can manage to form 
an approximate idea of the reality, they do 
so by virtue of their keen critical ability 
combined with the partial information 
which they are able to acquire. 

But the question of a decent living stand- 
ard is an entirely different matter, some- 
thing which the Soviet peoples learn from 
personal experience from day to day. This 
is an area in which the Soviet cannot de- 
ceive the people with lies, mislead them, or 
lull the most simple-minded to sleep all 
the time. 

In this area, neither Khrushchev’s minor 
reforms, nor the deceitful promises in re- 
gard to living standards some five, ten, 
fifteen or twenty years hence, surpassing 
by far even the highest standards of Amer- 
ica, will suffice to satisfy the angry masses. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the peo- 
ple’s patience becomes exhausted, giving 
vent in the eloquent letters to the editor 
which frequently appear in Soviet news- 
papers. The authors of these letters make 
no bones about their sincere feelings, de- 
crying the fabulous waste on Sputniks and 
rockets when the elementary needs of the 
people are being ignored. 

Without doubt, the Soviet newspapers 
would not publish such dangerously criti- 
cal letters were not the particular disposi- 
tions and moods expressed in them suf- 
ficiently advanced among the masses. They 
publish them, ostensibly to meet them with 
a “crushing rebuttal.” 

The Soviet falls into an amazing self- 
contradiction when, on the one hand, she 
constantly boasts that the Soviet is far 
more strong than the United States mili- 
tarily (especially in rockets), that there 


is extreme unemployment and poverty in 
the United States, and on the other hand, 
admitting the superiority of the American 
living standard, announces her intention 
of reaching, and even surpassing it in ten 
to fifteen years. 

The peoples of the Soviet Union who are 
far from being stupid, naturally will won- 
der: How come their socialist government 
takes far less care of its people than the 
so-called capitalistic government of Ameri- 
caP 

If, in the days of Lenin and Stalin, both 
the ruling class and the common people 
could not dare raise such questions, today 
nothing can prevent them from giving ex- 
pression to their feelings. This inquisitive 
spirit becomes all the more compelling in 
view of the fact that the Soviet expends 
fabulous sums to incite rebellions in free 
countries and equally huge sums on Com- 
munist propaganda when that money could 
very profitably be invested in providing 
the people’s necessities of life. 

Under the circumstances the universal 
unrest, both among the higher circles and 
the common masses, is the most natural 
thing, an unrest whose steady rise will be 
commensurate with the growing intensi- 
fication of the cold war which threatens the 
peace. 

II 

The Common Ground of the Fight 

If whether or not the peoples of the 
Soviet Union strive for freedom may still 
be debatable, there can be no doubt that, 
today, they at least have two compelling 
demands concerning which they are not 
completely silent. 

One of these demands, as we have stated, 
is a better living standard which is fit to 
all civilized nations; the other is freedom 
from the threat of war. 

These demands not only are most urgent - 
but they are shared by all without dis- 
crimination, and to such degree that the 
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Soviet Government itself recognizes theo- 
retically, or in principle, both their justice 
and their urgency. If there is a common 
ground on which, at the outset, a com- 
mon agreement and cooperation can be 
brought about among all the elements of 
the people, it is these two demands. 

Manifestly, after the death of Stalin, be- 
ginning with Malenkov to Khrushchey the 
Soviet exerted distinct efforts to meet these 
demands at least to a certain extent. But 
these efforts were not sufficient, nor could 
they have been, as long as the Soviet 
neither had given up nor had relaxed to 
a palpable degree two of its basic policies: 
(a) the pursuit of world revolution, and 
(b) its determination to preserve its tyran- 
nical rule at all cost. 

It is plain that, if the Soviet had no ag- 
gressive intentions and, like America, pur- 
sued only a defensive policy, she could 
easily meet the physical needs of its peo- 
ples and raise their standard of living to 
if not to the American level, but at least to 
the Western European level. 

But, as known, the economic well being 
of the peoples under its control has only a 
secondary importance for the Soviet, the 
principal object of its concern being the 
world revolution and intensification of its 
military strength to such degree as to en- 
able it to impose its will upon the whole 
world. 

True, the Soviet industry has made such 
strides that it is second only to that of the 
United States, but it is not strong enough 
successfully to compete with the military 
strength of the United States and at the 
same time give satisfaction to the econ- 
omic needs of its people. 

‘For the Soviet it is either one or the 
other. And the Soviet prefers to let its 
peoples suffer economically just so it can 
have a chance to outdistance the United 
States militarily and to pursue its policy of 
world conquest. 


It is generally admitted that, under the 
present circumstances, the key to the peace 
is general, or partial, disarmament. All the 
powers, including the Soviet, earnestly 
want to be rid of the intolerably heavy 
burden of armaments. And yet, there is a 
difference here which is discernible. 
Whereas the governments of the West are 
prepared to make the necessary conces- 
sions for the success of disarmament, the 
Soviet has shown a consistently recalcitrant 
attitude toward disarmament. 

The greatest obstacle, as known, is the 
fact that the Soviet considers the preserva- 
tion of its dictatorial rule incomparably 
more important than any disarmament. And 
since there can be no disarmament without 
the strictest sort of international (mutual) 
inspection, and since the Soviet, to avoid 
jeopardizing its rule, bans foreign inspec- 
tion within its frontiers, no disarmament 
takes place nor can take place. On the 
other hand, no one trusts the word of the 
Soviet in taking such a hazardous step as 
agreeing to disarm without strict controls. 

And yet, the demands for a better liv- 
ing standard and security from the threat 
of war are. so vital and so insistent that, 
under the growing pressure of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union and the insufferable 
burden of armaments, the Soviet, sooner or 
later, will be compelled to yield at least 
to a certain degree. As the Communists 
are wont to say, the iron logic of reality 
will compel them to yield at least some 
ground. 

Without a doubt it is not only the above- 
mentioned two demands which can set 
into motion the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. There is still the love of freedom in 
their hearts which is far from being dead. 

All the same, even if we entertain the 
flicker of a hope that the Soviet someday 
may make certain concessions in the in- 
terests of the living standard of the masses 
to the level of the European, or even the 
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United States standards, or take steps to 
relieve mankind from the nightmare of the 
war, it will hardly make concessions in the 
area of political freedom. 

Moreover, to expect political freedom 
not only is difficult but it is impossible 
under the present circumstances. Condi- 
tions, on the other hand may and will 
change undoubtedly. 

Changes in the interest of freedom will 
no doubt take place, for instance, when 
the Soviet is forced to limit its military 
effort for the benefit of the masses, namely, 
when Moscow’s aggressive policy under- 
goes a substantial modification and, under 
the force of circumstances, is converted 
into a defensive policy. 

Likewise, changes in the interest of free- 
dom can come or will come about when 
the Soviet is forced to admit a sufficient 
number of international inspectors inside 
the Soviet Union to establish the real peace 
and to materialize the disarmament, in 
short, when powerful breaches are made 
inside the Iron Curtain, when the fresh air 
from the free world rushes in, and when 
an exchange of ideas, even if on a limited 
scale, is instituted. 

It is a highly important fact that the de- 
mand for freedom is just as universal for 
all the peoples of the Soviet Union as are 
the demands for a decent living and de- 
mands for the peace. Both the Russian and 
the non-Russian peoples cherish this de- 
mand equally. They all strive for liberty. 

Consequently, if and when the Soviet 
undergoes a reform in the interest of free- 
dom or is radically revolutionized, such an 
event will come about through the con- 
certed effort of the Russian and non-Rus- 
sian peoples of the Soviet Union. 

The notion, entertained by some non- 
Russian freedom-loving leaders, that the 
Soviet dictatorship can and shall be over- 
thrown only through the effort of the non- 
Russian peoples is at once an erroneous 


and dangerous idea. Why? Because one 
must be blind not to understand that with- 
out the active participation of the Great 
Russian people Russia cannot, and shall 
never be able to rid itself of the Soviet 
yoke. 

It seems this confusion of ideas stems 
from the fact that the non-Russian leaders 
confuse the struggle for freedom with the 
struggle for independence, something 
which is an entirely different thing. 

Thus, the Russian people will always be 
confronted with the struggle for freedom 
against the Soviet regime, but to them 
there is no problem of recovering their in- 
dependence, for Russia today is an in- 
dependent country, although she is not a 
free country. For the non-Russian peoples 
of the Soviet Union, on the other hand, a 
vital and living issue is not only the strug- 
gle for freedom but also the struggle for 
national independence. This struggle for 
independence generates a dangerous cleav- 
age with the Great Russian people, be- 
cause, the latter, with almost all of its 
factions, is opposed to their independence, 
although it is not opposed to their freedom. 


Ill 


First Freedom and Then Independence 

For the non-Russian nationalities of Rus- 
sia it is a highly important, and perhaps a 
fateful fact, that all the political factions of 
the Great-Russian people are opposed today 
to the independence of non-Russian nation- 
alities which constitute a part of the Soviet 
Union. 

It is superfluous to speak of the Bolshe- 
viks who, actually if not theoretically, are 
absolutely »pposed, not only to the inde- 
pendence, but to the freedom of all non- 
Russian nationalities. We speak only of 
non-Communist Russian factions. But even 
this latter, one way or other, are fanatical 
exponents of “One and Indivisible Russia,” 
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beginning with the Monarchists down to 
the most liberal Social Democrats. 

' And yet, nevertheless, there is a striking 
difference between the two. While the 
Monarchists and other non-socialist fac- 
tions absolutely reject the right to inde- 
pendence of the non-Russian nationalists of 
the Soviet Union, the Russian Socialists 
say they will not oppose such independ- 
ence if, after the overthrow of the Bolshe- 
vik regime, the Constitutional Assembly of 
Russia gives its assent to such a demand 
and the constitutional assemblies of the 
non-Russian nationalities, or national 
plebiscites decide to secede from Russia 
and become independent. 

In other words, the Russian Socialists of 
this opinion do not want to commit them- 
selves aforehand as recognizing the theo- 
retical right to independence of the non- 
Russians, but they are prepared to become 
reconciled to their independence if the 
Russian people, through the medium of 
their legal representatives give their assent 
and if the non-Russian nationalities 
through their national assemblies agree to 
separate from Russia. 

An interesting analogy is discernible be- 
tween this and the Algerian questions. 

The French, too, like the Russians, are 
opposed to the secession of Algeria, al- 
though prepared to grant certain autonomy 
to the Algerians. Gen. De Gaulle, on the 
other hand, like the Russian Socialists, is 
prepared to become reconciled with Alger- 
ian independence if the Algerians, through 
the decision of their elected representa- 
tives or through a plebiscite, want to secede 
from France and become independent. 

But the Algerians, unlike the Russians 
and the non-Russian nationalities, are fight- 
ing only for their independence; they have 
no real problem of freedom involving the 
French, because they already enjoy th-' 
freedom to a considerable extent under the 
French democratic rule which goes so far 
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as to grant them autonomy if they will not 
secede from France. The non-Russian na- 
tionalities of Russia, on the other hand, are 
fighting against the Soviet not only for the 
sake of their independence but also for 
their freedom because they enjoy no sort of 
freedom at all under the Soviet regime. 

Moreover, the ruling Russian nation is 
unlike the French in the Algerian question; 
itself is suffering under the oppressive So- 
viet rule as much as the non-Russian na- 
tionalities, with only this difference that, 
unlike the non-Russians, it is not hampered 
with worries of denationalization under the 
regime nor is obliged to wage a struggle 
for national independence. 

All the same, despite these two differ- 
ences, the Russian nation has a common 
fight with the non-Russians against a dic- 
atorship which is the enemy of both. 

It is unfortunate that the factions fight- 
ing for the freedom of both parties con- 
fuse the question of freedom with the ques- 
tion of independence and for this reason, 
to this day, they have failed to coordinate 
their common fight against the common 
enemy. 

It should not be forgotten that a nation 
may be independent and at the same time 
unfree. When a nation is independent it 
has no political dependence on the outside 
and is the master of its destiny. Freedom, 
on the other hand, is related to the inter- 
nal state of a nation and the rights of the 
individuals. When a nation is free, it means 
its members enjoy all sort of freedom and 
they are not slaves, as, for instance, are the 
citizens of the Soviet Union. 

Undoubtedly, the leaders of the anti- 
Bolshevik elements of both Russians and 
non-Russians understand this difference 
very well. Their error consists in the fact 
that they confuse, or unite, the fights for 
freedom and independence, and want, or 
do not want, to wage the fights simul- 
taneously. The Russians don’t want it; the 
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non-Russians want. 

This in great measure must be ascribed 
to the political immaturity of both sides, 
otherwise the Russians would not be so 
excited over the non-Russians’ demand for 
independence and would not have refused 
to cooperate with the latter, nor would the 
non-Russians demur cooperating with the 
anti-Bolshevik Russians who refuse that 
independence at the moment. 

There can be no doubt that, not only for 
the non-Russian nationalities but for the 
Russian nation as well, the most compell- 
ing and vital question of the moment is 
the question of getting rid of the strangu- 
lating tyranny of the Soviet regime. 

There can be no doubt that, without the 
active cooperation of the Russian nation, 
the non-Russian nationalities shall never 
be able to shed off that yoke. 

And lastly, there can be no doubt that, 
without being rid of that yoke, the non- 
Russian nationalities shall never be in a 
position to recover their independence. 

Therefore, political wisdom should dic- 
tate to both sides that, at least tem- 
porarily, and if not theoretically at least 
realistically, they should set aside the non- 
Russian demand for independence and 
join their efforts for the realization of the 
liberation of both the Russian and the non- 
Russian nationalities. Once Russia, Russian 
and non-Russian parts included, are freed 


of the Bolshevik yoke, the solution of the 
question of independence for non-Russian 
nationalities will become incomparably 
easier ‘ 

Although all Russian factions, as we have 
stated, are opposed to the independence of 
Russia’s non-Russian nationalities, it should 
be borne in mind that, nevertheless, there 
is a substantial difference among them. 
Thus, while there is no hope of arriving at 
an understanding with the Russian mon- 
archist or reactionary factions in regard to 
the matter of independence for non-Rus- 
sians, such a hope does exist for the demo- 
cratic, liberal and Socialist elements of 
the Russian people. 

Therefore, since it is plain that, with the 
opposition of the Great-Russians, the non- 
Russians can never hope to attain to their 
freedom, much less their independence, 
the two sides must come to some sort of 
understanding between themselves. Such 
an understanding, on the other hand, is 
only possible with the liberal-democratic, 
Socialist elements of Russia. 

The conclusion is likewise plain. The non- 
Russian nationalities, more than anything 
else, and without resigning their claims to 
independence, must cooperate with the 
liberal elements of the Great-Russians in 
ridding Russia of the Bolshevik yoke, as a 
preliminary step along the road to recovery 
of their national independence. 
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The Hunt 

Following the directions previously writ- 
ten to him, Tehlirian located the restaurant, 
prominently situated in the famous Tiergar- 
ten Square. His comrade was sitting there 
reading the morning paper. (Tehlirian, in 
his memoires, conceals the identity of this 
man and simply refers to him as “my com- 
rade”.) They exchanged greetings and as 
the other motioned him to join in some cof- 
fee, he referred to the article he was read- 
ing. The Istanbul Government in Turkey 
was admitting what Armenians, generally, 
and European official quarters, particularly, 
already knew: that Talaat, Enver, and 
Djemal were guilty of having planned and 
executed the genocide of the Armenians. 
The Turkish government, according to the 
dispatch, had tried these criminals in ab- 
sentia, found them guilty, and pronounced 
the death penalty . . . if they could be 
found. 

The leadership of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation was not impressed with 
these professed intentions. The Istanbul 
Government had done nothing so far in 
extraditing these criminals and apparently 
had no intention of doing so. Further, they 
had other reasons for branding them as 
criminals. The shaky government, com- 
posed of various political interests, knew 
that the Talaat clique planned to stage a 


comeback. They were the political oppon- 
ents .. . the death sentence based on the 
Armenian massacres served the other pur- 
pose of keeping the clique out of Turkey 
and out of the government’s hair. 

Finally, there was evidence that Kemal, 
dissatisfied with the government, was play- 
ing it coy with other Ittihad leaders, from 
whom there was no fear of effective opposi- 
tion, since their chauvininist policies were 
similar to Kemal’s. As Tehlirian says in his 
memoirs, “The Ittihad leaders who had 
escaped had two tears: the Turkish govern- 
ment who gave them cause to worry, but 
not seriously, and the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation . . . from whose retribu- 
tion there could be no escape.” The Talaat 
coterie knew well its mortal enemy, and it 
had not succeeded in liquidating them all. 

Tehlirian listened to his comrade read 
the Turks’ own account of the Ittihad guilt 
and the government's own decision senten- 
cing the criminals to death . . . but he lis- 
tened impatiently. He had one burning 
question: Where were they? His comrade 
smiled and in a lowered voice said that 
some birds of fancy plumage were in Ber- 
lin, alright. For example, Bedri Pasha, Chief 
of Police of Istanbul, the fiend who ex- 
ecuted the three hundred; for example, 
Ismail Hakka, a small-time government 
functionary; for example, Behaddin Shekir, 
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a mousy sycophant in the embassy, cling- 
ing tightly to Talaat’s glory; for example, 
Djemal Azmi, the fiend who was the gov- 
ernor of Trebizond, having engineered the 
massacre of 14,000 Armenians in three days 
. .. half of them drowned at sea, the other 
half scorched to death in the desert. He 
had opened a tobacco shop right in the 
heart of Berlin, and was using it for a 
meeting place and intelligence headquar- 
ters for the Ittihad leaders living incognito. 
And as far as it was known, Enver was in 
Moscow soliciting the support of the 
Bolsheviks (who were supposedly the 
friends of the poor Armenian remnants) 
to re-occupy Anatolia and clear it of any 
remaining Armenians, and stage a coup 
against Kemal (who had his own private 
deals with the Bolsheviks.) Talaat? No one 
knew his whereabouts for sure . . . but it 
was suspected he too was in Berlin. 

When his comrade paused for a moment, 
and then continued commenting about the 
Ittihad leaders who were known or sus- 
pected of being in Berlin, Tehlirian looked 
up. A young man had approached. His fea- 
tures looked very Turkish, but he turned 
out to be twenty-seven year old Hazor, a 
young Armenian student. (Later, Hago, 
Hrap and Vazan also come into the story 
... all these names are fictitious as Tehli- 
rian uses them in his memoires to conceal 
their identities.) Hazor, the young revolu- 
tionary, played a lion’s role in these adven- 
tures. His Turkish was perfect and he had 
long since won the confidence of a group 
of young Turkish students. He lived with 
them, studied with them, fraternized with 
them. He knew everything that was going 
on in Turkish circles through this group, 
and dangerous though the game was which 
he played, he gained all kinds of valuable, 
secret information which he relayed to the 
Armenian National Council. 

After the usual introductions and more 
coffee, the group strolled along the main 


boulevards and past the Brandenburg 
Gates. The main landmarks were pointed 
out to Tehlirian so that he could get fa- 


miliar with this part of the city, Soon, they ¥ 


approached a tobacco shop. At Tehlirian’s 
questioning look, his comrade sodded in 
assent . . . yes, this was Djemal Azmi's. 
Tehlirian quickly abandoned his first rash 
impulse to walk in and settle the score with 


this fiend . . . but no, there was bigger . 


game yet to come. They walked to a cafe 
across the street from which they could 
easily observe the tobacco shop. As they 
sat around the table conversing, a woman 
dressed in black entered the tobacco shop. 
Tehlirian was on his feet in an instant and 
out the door. The woman had no sooner 
entered than she left. He says in his mem- 
oirs that there was something ignoble in 
shadowing a woman ... he had not counted 
on this. But every lead was of vital im- 
portance. He trailed her up Willanerstrasse. 
At first she walked with her head bowed, 
taking hesitating steps as though pre-oc- 
cupied, her collar high around her neck. 
The snow was falling lightly. Suddenly, as 
though her mind had shed its pre-occupa- 
tion, she quickly walked to number 165, 
opened the iron gate before the steps, and 
disappeared within. A half-hour later, the 
woman was still inside when another of his 
comrades approached him. He had been 
so cleverly concealed near the tobacco shop 
that Tehlirian had not seen him, yet his 
comrade heard (in the brief moment when 
the woman had entered the shop) Azmi 
saying to her, “I hope you'll let me know.” 
“Of course,” she replied, “if he approves.” 
The two comrades parted company. Tehli- 
rian found it difficult to sleep that night 
. ». what would come of these clues he had 
picked up today? 

Early the following day, he had the 
place under his surveillance. The bitterly 
cold morning wore on, yet no one had 
entered or left number 165 Willanerstrasse. 
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In the afternoon, a man appeared so 
quickly that Teblirian could not ascertain 
the direction whence he came. He en- 
tered the house quickly, and as quickly 
the door was closed. Tehlirian’s heart 
pounded. Could this be Enver Pasha? Sud- 
denly he became aware he was being 
watched . . . but it was his comrade Hazor 
who quietly approached and said that the 
man who entered was Ismail Hakka, and 
that the woman was none other than En- 
ver’s wife. As quietly as he had come, Hazor 
departed before anyone saw him. Tehlirian 
continued his observation, until suddenly 
Hakka came out seemingly vexed. Tehli- 
rian shadowed him to Ouhlandstrasse, 
number 47. The man entered the house, 
and a half-hour later he was still inside. 
It was growing dark and the snow was 
falling more heavily. Tehlirian, tired, 
chilled to the marrow, and hungry, guessed 
that nothing further would happen. He 
went to the restaurant, ate a simple meal, 
and resolved that henceforth, he would al- 
ways carry his revolver with him . . . the 
man who had entered number 47 may 
have contacted Enver. 

That evening his comrades joined him. 
One reported that early in the day he h-” 
seen Behaddin Shekir enter the tobacco 
shop. Another reported he had made posi- 
tive identification . . . the woman was 
Enver's wife. He also urged even greater 
caution be taken henceforth . . . the Turks 
seemed nervous, jittery. They were appear- 
ing outside of their homes less frquently. 
Perhaps they suspected that the noose was 
tightening . . . certainly they knew they 
were in danger as long as an Armenian re- 
mained alive. 

For the next two weeks, during every 
moment of daylight, Tehlirian kept num- 
ber 47 under his watchful eye. Nothing 
could have stirred without being observed 
. . . yet not a soul entered or left. The 
agents who observed when he went off 
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duty reported the same thing . . . nothing. 
Then, an automobile pulled alongside one 
day and a man... not seen before, en- 
tered. He caused some consternation 
among the comrades . . . who was he? 
Again, it was Hazor who identified him. 
The man was one Dr. Wagner who was 
probably not a Turk incognito, but an in- 
fluential German, close to the Ittihad 
leaders. 

The big question which vexed the group 
of Dashnak agents concerned Enver. He 
was last known to be in Moscow. He was 
bound to contact his colleagues in Berlin. 
Had he arrived? Would he arrive? Cer- 
tainly, his wife must be wiating for him. 
Talaat? It was ascertained long since that 
on leaving Geneva, he had come to Ber- 
lin. He had not been seen thus far . . . but 
he had to be here. One day, Tehlirian and 
his friends had a conference with Dr. Li- 
barid Nazariantz, one of the great intel- 
lectuals and statesman of the Armenian 
Republic, now serving with the Armenian 
Embassy. It was his opinion that Enver 
would not show up in Berlin. He reasoned 
that no matter how cautious and careful 
the Armenians were, sooner or later the 
Ittihadists would discover the plot on their 
lives. Enver had no need to risk being 
here . . . besides time was of the essence, 
and waiting for Enver was trusting too 
much to blind fate. The group decided to 
intensify its hunt for Talaat and bring the 
task to its completion even though this 
might risk letting Enver slip through the 
net. Actually, what the Armenian agents 
could not have known at that time was 
that Enver, with Moscow’s help, was or- 
ganizing troops to enter the Anatolian area. 
He was killed in the partisan resistance and 
was the only one of the top ten arch-as- 
sassins who did not meet the death penalty 
at the hands of Armenian patriots. 

The weather, emotional tensions, and 
near physical exhaustion took their toll om 
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Tehlirian. An old war-time typhus infec- 
tion acted up and for the next month he 
was bed-ridden with illness. His fever- 
wracked body tossed and twisted, and his 
tortured mind berated his conscience . . . 
this was no time for illness, but there it 
was. His comrades carried on and by the 
time they nursed him back to health, there 
was still no sign of Talaat. Christmas was 
rapidly approaching. 

Tehlirian had already met Dr. Yervant 
Apelian . . . a twenty-five year old bril- 
liant Armenian patriot who was Secretary 
of the Armenian Consulate. A change in 
environment, and Apelian’s warm person- 
ality, might help relieve his depression, 
Tehlirian thought. He changed his apart- 
ment and moved into the room next to 
Apelian’s at Augsburgerstrasse, Number 51 
Apelian’s close friend was a young student 
living in Berlin with his relatives. This was 
Levon Eftian . . . warm, ebullient, devil- 
may-care. He and Apelian were to be 
Tehlirian’s close friends, and much later, 
they were to stand by him steadfastly dur- 
ing the trial for his ilfe. But until that mo- 
ment, they never suspected the real reasons 
behind his stay in Berlin. 

Tehlirian and Eftian were polar oppo- 
sites in their personality types, and the 
latter, with his sense of reckless humor, 
precipitated a couple of crises for Tehlirian 
without being aware of it. For example, 
Eftian burst in on Tehlirian’s room one 
day and cavalierly told him to get ready 
. . . they were going somewhere. Where? 
They were going to visit a Miss Leola 
Bailunzon, a teacher of German. It was 
obvious to Eftian, that Tehlirian’s purpose 
for being in Berlin . . . the study of mechan- 
ical engineering . .. would require a 
linguistic facility which a few words like 
“Dankeschoen” and “Bitteschoen” could 
not meet. So Tehlirian was dragged off to 
“school” since any resistance on his part 
met with Eftian’s stubborn insistence . . . 
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and appearances had to be kept. Of course, 
Eftian did not reveal that he had personal 
reasons for wanting Miss Bailunzon’s 
friendship wherein his friend served as a 
pretext. 

On another occasion, Tehlirian had re- 
turned to his apartment after a full day of 
observing Number 47 Ouhlandstrasse. Ir- 
ritated, discouraged, and tired, he sat won- 
dering when Apelian and Eftian burst in. 
The latter, again, had reached a serious de- 
cision. It was obvious to anyone who had 
half an eye (and Eftian had two eyes with 
20-20 vision) that Tehlirian was unhappy. 
He needed a “lift” and the best thing for 
him was a dancing lesson. No refusal would 
be allowed. There sat Tehlirian . . . on the 
verge of spiritual explosion and there was 
Eftian . . . absolutely certain that he under- 
stood his friend’s basic need for gaiety. So 
Tehlirian went again . . . rather than risk 
a situation which would reveal other con- 
siderations quite a bit more important. 

Herr Freidrich was the essence of charm 
and he taught his pupils while beating time 
with his undulating voice. Tehlirian stood 
on the side lines with other wall-flowers. 
And when the advance group finished its 
lesson, the beginners got into the one-two- 
three procedure. Tehlirian didn’t get far. 
He began blacking out and his dizziness 
gripped him again. The following day, 
while taking his German lesson, his attack 
was severe enough so that Miss Leola no- 
ticed it. In her show of genuine sympathy, 
she raised the usual questions which try 
to instill encouragement and good cheer. 
She was surprised, however, to his terse 
answer when she asked him about his 
country and family. “I have no country,” 
Tehlirian replied. And Miss Leola was to 
testify later that she had never seen such 
helpless rage and such a tragic sense of 
loss in anyone’s eyes as she saw at that 
moment. 

The day following the above episode, he 
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was back again on Ouhlandstrasse. His 
comrade was there also, keeping watch 
from a different angle. Two men entered 
the house and Tehlirian learned from his 
comrade that they were Behaddin Shekir 
and Dr. Nazim. A _ quarter-hour Jlater, 
Behaddin Shekir came out and Tehlirian 
shadowed him down Wilhelmstrasse to the 
English Embassy. Shekir entered and 
Tehlirian checked off the memory pad 
in his mind. There were intelligence 
reports within the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation that the Ittihadists were 
trying to work out a deal with the English. 
Could this be part of it? It was in the midst 
of these thoughts that he blacked out 
again. He clutched the iron railing of the 
fence and sagged to his knees. He became 
aware, a few moments later, of several 
people around him and his numbed brain 
commanded him to reveal nothing of his 
name or address. The crowd looked with 
astonishment as he got up and staggered 
away. That afternoon, Vaza insisted that 
they seek medical assistance. Dr. Kassirer 
examined him, prescribed some pills and 
suggested that Tehlirian needed rest .. . 
lots of it... and he should not read too late 
into the evening since the gas light in his 
room was bad for his eyes. 

Tehlirian reached a new depth of de- 
spondency . . . and a tinge of fear. Suppose 
this illness persisted and rendered him in- 
capable of carrying on? He called a con- 
ference of his comrades and told them that 
his conditions might jeopardize everything. 
Hence he suggested that he be allowed to 
assassinate as many of the others while 
he still possessed the strength . . . and let 
chance provide an opportunity at some 
later date for Talaat to find his nemesis. 
His comrades refused. Everything would 
proceed according to plans. He would be 
all right. 

The weeks of bitter cold went by and 
toward the middle of February, Hrap came 
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up with some news. On the basis of in- 
formation scraps dug up by the agents, 
he guessed that the Ittihadists would have 
a party congress, probably in Rome, very 
soon. Three days later, the Ittihadists mad 
their first serious error. They allowed a 
brief news item to appear stating that t! 
congress would be held soon. The location 
was not specified, but Tehlirian’s comrade 
immediately applied for an Italian visa, just 
in case. Tehlirian now felt that the end was 
nearing . . . Talaat would have to show up. 

The group of patriots did some careful 
thinking. Most of the Ittihadists lived in. 
or carried out their business around, the 
Charlottenburg section of Berlin. There 
was a railway station there. Time was of 
the essence. The station would have to be 
placed under constant surveillance. If the 
Turks left Berlin for Rome, they would 
most probably leave from this station. The 
agents took their posts, relieved each other, 
and watched every move. At the end of 
the month nothing had happened. Tehlirian 
began to get impatient again. One day, th: 
big break came. 

Tehlirian, Hazor and Hago were on duty 
when Behaddin Shekir and three of his 
comrades strolled onto the platform. Hazor 
and Hago immediately disappeared since 
the former, especially might be recognized. 
Behaddin Shekir and his comrades entered 
the train which would leave for Rome in 
a few moments. So far, things were going 
as the young patriots had anticipated. 
Would it happen now? Would he show up? 
Tehlirian’s temples were throbbing again 
when he looked up. There, on the platform, 
a hefty man appeared, well-dressed, sport- 
ing a cane, and bearing himself with ar- 
rogant dignity. A group of Turkish students 
standing around the train, waving their 
good-byes to Behaddin Shekir, saw the 
well-dressed man and hurried to him. One 
of the students embraced and bussed him, 
saying, “They are inside the train, Pasha.” 
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The hefty, well-dressed one, addressed as 
“Pasha”, went to the train and rapped on 
the half-opened window with his cane. 
Tehlirian did not see what was going on 
inside the train, but he heard the well- 
dressed one say, “Don't forget the Ar- 
menian business.” 

As Tehlirian walked a few paces away 
and lowered his hat over his face, his com- 
rade swiftly passed by saying, “ I think it’s 
he . . . come to Rome immediately if I 
send a wire” . . . and threw himself into 
the train just as the engine blasted out : 
hiss of steam ,ready to go. 

The well-dressed one and his friends be- 
gan wfalking to the waiting section. Tehlir- 
ian hurried ahead by twenty paces to 
avoid a chance of being seen by the Turks 
who were constantly throwing furtive 
glances around them. At the bottom of the 
stairs, just as he rounded the bend, Hazor 
and Hago appeared, suddenly, and disap- 
peared as quickly when Tehlirian, wtih a 
restrained voice, simply said, “I think we’ve 
found him.” He turned his back for a few 
moments until the group passed him. Now 
he began his stalk, observing every move 
of the students who showed such exag- 
gerated deference to the well-dressed one. 
He trailed them past the Tiergarten up to 
the huge, beautiful entrance of the zoologi- 
cal gardens where the group paused for a 
few moments in animated conversation. The 
students did a “tamench” . . . the courtly 
bow, with the arm stretched out almost t- 
the ground, gracefully swinging the hand 
up to the forehead .. . the old Turkish 
salute of extreme obeisance and respect. 
Tehlirian pondered. Only a true Pasha 
would rate such courtesy. The students 
took their leave. The well-dressed one con- 
tinued . . . alone. 

Tehlirian trailed him to Number 4 
Hardenburgstrasse, where he mounted 
the stone steps, turned a key in the Jock 
and entered. That night, Tehlirian’s mind 


was aflame. He tossed and twisted in his 
sleep. The squat, almost pudgy body, was 
the same as the one he had studied in the 
photographs. But the face . . . it looked like 
the one he had seen in the photos, and then 
it didn’t. There was a slight doubt in his 
mind, just enough to rankle him. When he 
finally fell asleep, he had nightmares — this 
time of his company commander, Mourad 
of Sebastia, and his dead comrades on 
the battlefield. 

Immediately, on the following day, the 
young patriots had an emergency session. 
They agreed that the well-dressed one 
looked very much like Talaat Pasha, Grand 
Vizier, author of the Armenian genocide. 
They also agreed that they were not posi- 
tive. They decided Hago would keep 
Djemal Azmi’s tobacco shop under observa- 
tion, while Hazor would keep tabs on 
Ouhlandstrasse, Number 47, and Tehlirian 
would watch over Hardenburgstrasse, 
Number 4. 

The following day, Tehlirian was in the 
restaurant at the Tiergarten. He sat next 
to the window looking out across the 
square where Hardenburgstrasse began. At 
about 10 a.m., the well-dressed one ap- 
peared on the street. He sneaked a quick 
glance up and down to make sure he was 
not being followed and headed towards 
Ouhlandstrasse. Tehlirian followed at a dis- 
tance. The man entered Number 47. Hazor 
was in the vicinity and exchanged a few 
words with Tehlirian who then returned 
to Hardenburg 47. He suddenly remem- 
bered with surprise that in the several 
months they had been observing this area, 
they had never seen the well-dressed one 
contact the Ouhlandstrasse residene. At 
about 11 a.m., the well-dressed one re- 
turned and entered the house. Apparently, 
he had made no stops elsewhere. The 
young patriots met again that night and 
had a lengthy discussion as to how th 
were going to ascertain, beyond a shadow 
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of a doubt, the man’s identity. One mis- 
take now and it was all over. They re- 
jected Hazor’s proposal to contact the po- 
lice department’s alien visa files! Then 
Vaza announced he would contact the 
landlady of the house at Number 4 Harden- 
burgstrasse. It was a risk — but it had to 
be chanced. 

The following day was unusually cold 
and bleak. The snow fell in heavy swirls 
and not many people were out in the Tier- 
garten. At about 10 a.m., the well-dressed 
one appeared on the street, looked up an?’ 
down, and headed toward Ouhlandstrasse, 
Number 47. Later, Hazor was to report 
that the man left at about 11 a.m. Tehlirian 
concluded that this critical sixty-minute 
period was the one in which the well- 
dressed one habitually used to leave his 
house, make his visit, and return . . . not to 
be seen for the remainder of the day. 

That night, the group met again to hear 
Vaza’s report . . . and they listened with 
awe, chuckles, and grimness. Vaza, nattily 
dressed and jauntily swinging his cane, had 
entered Hardenburg 4, and asked to see the 
landlady. He introduced himself as a Swiss 
insurance salesman, saying his friends told 
him this house would be for rent since 
tenants were moving out in a few days. 
He needed a large, nice place like this for 
several months while occupied with busi- 
ness for his firm. He would like to leave a 
deposit on the rent now. 

The landlady, a gaudy, windy old widow. 
immediately denied the truth of the rumors 
that the place would be vacated soon. She 
was sure of it. She was so sure, she in- 
sisted on taking out the register, openinz 
it, running her finger up and down the 
columns and saying, “There. I knew I was 
right. The tenants are paid up in advance 
for the next three months.” Then she eved 
the handsome Vaza up and down with 
abandon and probably remembered hap- 
pier days when such abandon was more 
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becoming. “However,” she quickly inter- 
jected before Vaza feigned an exit, “there 
are two or three small rooms downstairs 
to the left of the hall. The tenants never 
use it . . . they have nine large rooms up- 
stairs, anyway. Perhaps they won't object 
if you take the rooms downstairs with their 
permission.” Vaza now played the game to 
the hilt. 

He thanked her profusely but added 
it would be quite impossible. After all, he 
was a stranger in this city, and how did he 
know who these people were. “One can’t 
be too careful, these days, you know,” he 
said. The landlady, rather pained at the 
thought that her tenants would be rejected 
by a stranger to the city, vigorously contra- 
dicted Vaza. “Oh, no,” she said. “You need 
fear nothing. Why, these people are the 
finest people we've ever had here. So polite 

. and refined. They are Turkish, you 
know . . . real fine people. Three of them 

. . no, I’ve forgotten the first one’s name 
. . . the second one . . . yes, he is a Dr. 
Roosouhi . . . a fine man; the third one . . . 
ah, she is one of the loveliest women I’ve 
seen . . . Madame Ali Salieh . . . why, for 
heaven’s sake, of course . . . I remember 
the first gentleman’s name now . . . her 
husband, Ali Salieh Bey, a businessman . . . 
fine, fine people.” She then shoved the lease 
contract under Vaza’s nose to show. that 
arrangements for renting the place were 
made by Shiah Bey, Secretary of the Turk- 
ish Embassy. There! She thought, that will 
show this Swiss salesman! 

Vaza thanked her profusely, but said, 
with a stammer, that he'd better not ac- 
cept her kind offer. And when she asked 
why with some anger in her tone, he said 
he knew about the customs of these Ori- 
entals . . . they regarded their wives very 


jealously, and if Madame Ali Salieh was 
such a raving beauty . . . well, his presence 
there could be . . . well, it could be mis- 
understood by an over-possessive husband. 
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The landlady, again remembering happier 
days gone by, giggled, sized Vaza up and 
down, giggled some more, and stated he 
might be right, after all. Vaza left. Now, as 
he finished recounting his story, the group 
laughed warmly at the rascality of their 
comrade, and raised the important ques- 
tion: Was Ali Salieh Bey really Talaat? He 
had to be, Vaza argued. The Secretary of 
the Turkish Embassy would not personally 
go around town looking for living quar- 
ters to suit a mere businessman. And his 
wife . . . all Istanbul generally conceded 
she was one of the most beautiful women 
there. 

Early the next morning, Tehlirian went 
to the restaurant at the Tiergarten where 
his comrade was waiting, having just re- 
turned from Rome. Both men exchanged 
notes, discussed the situation, and Tehli- 
rian asked the other if he had a fairly re- 
cent photo of Talaat Pasha. The other had. 
Tehlirian, slipping the picture in his 
pocket, immediately returned to his room 
to try out an idea which had occurred te 
him. He locked the door and began to 
study the photo when a knock fell. He hid 
the picture, opened the door, and found 
the landlady smiling, with a letter in her 
hand . . . addressed to Tehlirian, post- 
marked from Geneva. The contents of the 
letter caused immediate confusion and un- 
certainty. It stated that Talaat Pasha was 
in Geneva, and the letter was dated only 
two days ago. Was the well-dressed man’s 
appearance in Berlin a case of mistaken 
identity after all . . . or had he left at 
about the same time the letter was mailed? 

Tehlirian, making certain the door was 
locked, began to scratch out the heavy 
mustache on the photograph of Talaat 
Pasha. He had not quite finished, when he 
was startled by another knock. Good old 
Eftian! With his inimitable knack for doing 
the right thing at the wrong time, he 
proudly announced it was his birthday, 


and his sister and brother-in-law, the 
Terzibashians, were giving him a birthday 
party. Of course, Tehlirian was invited. No 
objection, no matter how severe, could dis- 
suade Eftian, who was certain that Tehli- 
rian needed the diversion from his studies 

. . and never had Tehlirian wanted to 
study so desperately. Rather than risk his 
secret, he finally gave in. 

The party would have been pleasant ex- 
cept for an ironic occurrence. Tehlirian met 
a guest there who was known to him for 
many years. They had been separated by 
the war and were glad to see each other 
alive after all that had happened. The 
friend, however, lapsed into a bitter con- 
versation recalling the horrors of the mas- 
sacres, and his personal family losses. 
Tehliiran, remembering his own personal 
grief, made one of those casual remarks 
that any one might make in such a situa- 
tion. He said perhaps the Turks could not 
be blamed . . . perhaps the Armenians were 
to blame who knew the Turk, but who 
could not unite to resist effectively. His 
acquaintance, already distraught emo- 
tionally, accused Tehlirian of defending the 
Turks. “How can you, an Armenian, de- 
fend such a monster as Talaat Pasha,” he 
retorted. And in anger he stated he would 
not allow himself to be in the presence of 
anyone who defended Talaat. He reached 
for his hat and stalked out. Tehlirian sat 
quietly. It was strange indeed that he 
should be accused of defending Talaat 
Pasha. This was the first and last time any- 
one made that accusation. 

Even Eftian could not restore the spark 
of gaiety to the party. Soon, Tehlirian ex- 
cused himself, went directly to his room, 
locked the door, and continued his experi- 
ment with the photo. When he had com- 
pletely scratched out the mustache, he 
inked over the fez, and drew over it a 
European fedora. He held the picture at 
arms length. Without the mustache, and 
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with a hat instead of a fez ,the face and 
head looked exactly like that of the well- 
dressed man. He was certain. 

He hastened to the Tiergarten, showed 
the photo to his comrade and said there 
was no doubt in his mind . . . except for 
the letter. His comrade reminded him that 
it was he, Tehlirian, who had noticed that 
prior to yesterday the well-dressed one had 
never been seen contacting Ouhlandstrasse, 
47. It was reasonable to suppose that dur- 
ing those days to which reference was 
made in the letter, Talaat was in Geneva, 
probably at the English Consulate since 
the agents knew of the Ittihad overtures in 
that direction. Later, the group met and 
discussed the situation at length. They 
agreed that the well-dressed man was 
Talaat. The plan for the final task was now 
formulated. He would have to be watched 
carefully for the first opportunity. Tehlirian 
would have to move within easy reach and 
observation of the fiend. 

Within two hours after the decision, 
Hazor had worked another of his minor 
miracles. He had located an empty apart- 
ment at Hardenburgstrasse, Number 37. . 
diagonally opposite from MHardenburg- 
strasse, Number 4 . . . domicile of Ali Salieh 
Bey, better known in the history of infamy 
as Talaat Pasha. 


The agents then worked out a rotation 
system of surveillance, so that at no time 
would any one observer be on the street 
for more than a short while in order that 
suspicion would not be aroused. Tehlirian 
asked his friend Apelian to make the ex- 
planation to Frau Stelbaum, the landlady 
— he was moving because of doctor’s or- 
ders . . . the gas light was poor and strained 
his sight. The following day, Hazor helped 
him move his meager belongings to the 
new apartment. 

It was a small, simply furnished place, 
but it did have a large window overlook- 
ing the street. From behind the lace cur- 


tains, a complete, unobstructed view of 
Number 4 could be had. All that day uoth- 
ing happened. Talaat did not take his 
usual 10 a.m. stroll. Had he left the night 
before? 

The following morning, at the crack of 
dawn, Tehlirian was up. He pulled up the 
small table to the window, opened his 
German grammar book — and kept his eyes 
glued across the street. The city was just 
beginning to awaken. The workers were 
walking to their jobs, the wagons were 
rumbling along, and occasionally a horse 
neighed. But the sun rose high in the heav- 
ens. Night came . . . and no sight of Talaat. 
It was already dark when suddenly a light 
blinked on in the upstairs room of Num- 
ber 4. It stayed on for several hours and 
when it went out, Tehlirian went to bed. 

Again, he was up at the crack of dawn 
the following day. He wondered if Talaat 
was there. He found it difficult to believe 
that after all these months of toil and 
search, twenty-five yards or so separated 
him from the fiend. The sun bounced off 
with a blinding flash from the window of 
Number 4. Frau Tiedman, the new land- 
landy, knocked, came in with tea, bread 
and cheese. She was a young widow, a 
sweet-mannered woman who smiled at 
Tehlirian’s devotion to study as he sat there 
with his book open. He had finished his 
light repast and looked out casually when 
he saw the door to Number 4 open. Talaat 
came out, heavy collar turned up, with a 
briefcase under his arm. He looked up and 
down the street cautiously and started 
walking . . . in the direction opposite to 
Ouhlandstrasse. Tehlirian swiftly glanced 
at his watch. It was only 9 a.m. Had Talaat 
expected anything? What explained the 
unusual behaviour? Tehlirian did not wait 
to find an answer. He flung on his coat, 
shoved his revolver into his pocket and 
leaped out of the room. 

He flew down the stairs to the door, 
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grabbed the knob, and t:rned. The door 
would not open. He twisted, pushed . . . 
nothing. He rattled the door, his initial 
surprise suddenly grown into hot anger. 
But the door held shut. Already, through 
the glass, he could see Talaat walking past, 
across the street. He desperately wrenched 
the knob . . . and groaned with dismay 
when he realized Talaat had disappeared 
from view and the door simply would not 
open. He dashed back to get the landlady. 
She said they were having trouble with 
the knob . . . something wouldn't catch in- 
side, It took her ten minutes to open the 
door. 

When Tehlirian jumped outside, Talaat 
was not in sight. Thoroughly disgusted, he 
walked angrily toward the zoological gar- 
dens. He saw no one there he recognized 
and took a long gamble. How about the 
tobacco shop? Could one suppose that 
Talaat had gone there? He reached the 
shop, peered through the window but could 
see no one. Boldly, he opened the door and 
went in. Djemal Azmi was seated, reading 
the newspaper. He looked so meek and 
peaceful . . . a typical small businessman. 
Tehlirian’s brain jarred. This was the fiend 
who had destroyed 14,000 Armenians in 
Trebizond in three days. His hand was in 
his pocket and he clutched his revolver. 
With great effort he restrained his im- 
pulse, asked for a package of cigarettes, 
and left after being satisfied that no one 
else seemed to be in the store. He then 
headed for the restaurant and told his 
waiting comrade he feared Talaat may have 
slipped through their fingers. He returned 
home, bitter and tired. As he approached 
the steps to his apartment, the dusk was 
falling, and the handyman was collecting 
his tools. He had just finished repairing 
the door knob. 

The following morning, Tehlirian again 
took his position by the window. Again, 
Frau Tiedman knocked and this time she 
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had a key for him . . . it would open the 
front door which was now working per- 
fectly. She was sorry for the inconvenience 
it caused him yesterday. The morning crept 
past 10 am... . nothing happened. At 
noon, he chanced a brief absence from his 
post and went to the restaurant to meet his 
friend. The latter had received another 
letter originally sent to Paris from Istanbul 
and forwarded to Berlin. Intelligence 
sources had verified that Ali Salich Bey 
was Talaat Pasha, who was living at Num- 
ber 4 Hardenburgstrasse! Well, it was a 
little late, but it did provide a double 
check . . . and it amazed the comrades... 
none of their group had forwarded this 
information anywhere. How did the Cen- 
tral Committee piece this altogether? It 
was one of those mysteries which added to 
the awe for the Committee’s leadership. 
Tehlirian went home, but had a bad night, 
again wracked with nightmares. 

Again, he set up a day-long vigil with 
no success. Late at night, a light flickered 
momentarily in Number 4, and darkness 
engulfed the house once more. 

The following day, nothing happened 
again, but Hazor reported Behaddin Shekir 
and a friend had been seen around the 
Ouhland sector . . . certainly they would 
not he there if Talaat left Berlin. But 
Tehlirian was being gnawed by the ter- 
rifying thought that Talaat may have 
slipped out of the city unnoticed. That 
night, Tehlirian again dreamed of his moth- 
er ... her lacerated body lying in blood 
where the Turks had cut her down. He 
woke up from the nightmare, sobbing. 

Again, he took up his position at the 
window. It was past 10 a.m., and nothing 
had happened. At 11 a.m. something did 
happen . . . a black limousine pulled up in 
front of Number 4, and Dr. Roosouhi 
fumbled with some change to pay the 
driver while a woman, dressed in black, 
mounted the stairs, unlocked the door, and 
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entered. It must be Talaat’s wife, Tehlirian 
thought. Good. The fiend might still be 
here. He hastened to their rendezvous and 
told his comrades of the new development. 
They had more news for him . . . another 
letter. This time from the Central Com- 
mittee of the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration in America. It verified the contents 
of the Istanbul — via — Paris letter, earlier. 
It said all contingencies were provided for 

. and the moment had arrived. The 
agents were to place aside all other con- 
siderations. Even if other responsible Itti- 
had leaders were to escape, Talaat must 
be executed now . . . without further delay. 

On the morning of March 18, Tehlirian 
observed Talaat’s wife leaving the house. 
Again, the felt the revulsion of having to 
shadow a woman .. . but perhaps she 
would lead him to Talaat. He followed her 
to the zoological gardens. She strolled 
about casually and reached the beautiful 
marble fountains surrounded by the gaunt 
trees disrobed by winter. He studied her. 
She was truly as beautiful a woman as they 
said. The craftsmen at Torre del Greco 
could not carve such delicate features on 
their coral cameos. It was difficult to be- 
lieve a woman of such graceful beauty was 
also a fanatic politician, a leader in the 
Ittihad movement, and an inspiration to 
her husband. Her views on the Armenians 
were also well known. Apparently, she de- 
sired to take in the serenity of the gardens, 
only — no one came to meet her. Soon, 
she left. Tehlirian followed her home with- 
out having seen Talaat. 

His comrade was waiting for him. He 
reported that near the Ouhlandstrasse resi- 
dence every Turk who had been under 
surveillance by the agents had been seen 
intermittently dropping in and out of the 
place all day. Clearly, something was in 
the air. 

That night, Tehlirian observed Dr. 
Roosoohi in the vicinity of Number 4 


Hardenburgstrasse. The lights in Talaat’s 
apartment went on briefly, and then the 
house was enveloped in darkness again. 

The following morning, Tehlirian was 
up even earlier than usual. Yesterday's re- 
ported occurrences around Ouhland were 
disconcerting . . . what did the Turks plan 
now? It seemed that they had thrown all 
caution to the winds. Around 10 a.m., 
Talaat entered the street, looked up and 
down to make sure nothing suspicious ap- 
peared, and then headed in the usual di- 
rection toward Ouhlandstrasse, swinging 
his cane. It was the morning of the Ides... 
March the 15th. 

Tehlirian shoved his revolver in his 
pocket and leaped down the stairs. The 
door opened easily and quietly. He stepped 
out to the street and began to cross it 
when the last minute doubt, before any 
great venture, crossed his mind. Was he 
sure? At the same time, his unconscious 
recalled an important lesson . . . any hunted 
man instinctively turns around when the 
hunter has reached that last second close- 
ness from behind. Tehlirian stepped back 
and walked on his side of the street at a 
double pace until he was several yards 
past Talaat. 

Now he crossed the street and ap- 
proached the pudgy, black-coated figure 
whose heavy gait brought him closer. Teh- 
lirian’s eyes fastened on Talaat. He was 
two paces away when Talaat’s eyes froze. 
He faltered a moment in his step and stood 
paralyzed. His cane trembled and he wanted 
to turn, obviously, and flee. Tehlirian was 
along side when his pistol flashed out. 
Talaat’s face blanched, his eyes stared and 
his lips trembled but he could not utter a 
sound. The gun exploded. Talaat’s body 
shuddered, swayed for a brief moment and 
toppled face down with a crash on the 
street. He was dead before he hit the 
gutter. 

(Ta be continued) 











MY FATHER’S STORE 


1890-1926 


PUZANT KEVORK THOMAJAN 


THE STAR MEN’S FURNISHING STORE, once located at 50 Southbridge 
Street, in Worcester, Massachusetts, was an Armenian landmark. 

The genial proprietor of this one-man institution was none other than my 
father, Kevork Bedros Thomajan, a native of Harpoot. With his passing in April, 
1926, the contents of the store were disposed of and its legend passed into limbo. 
Recently, the block was razed thus, physically erasing all remnants of its pic- 
turesque existence. 

This emporium was a lighthouse, a haven and a sanctuary for early Ar- 
menian immigrants. Father attended to as many of their wants and needs as 
was humanly possible. He acted as counsellor, employment agency, interpreter, 
scribe, best man, notary, exporter of funds and importer of families. 

Money was scarce with his handicapped countrymen, most of whom were 
forced to eke out a livelihood with their bare hands at hard labor in local mills, 
making a mere pittance. Father’s fees were paltry, often gratuitous — for his 
material desires were very earthy and his nature was borne along by an outgoing 
kindliness. It was not an uncommon sight for customers to encounter a locked 
door with a card reading: Back in 10 minutes. Often, it would be hours before he 
returned from a mission. 

Established in 1890, on a business back street, the store had a 30 ft. frontage 
and must have been some 100 ft. in depth. Rent at the peak period was $50 a 
month. The merchandise was piled up here, there, and everywhere in a non- 
descript manner . . . creating an atmosphere of casual informality. Here business 
was not strictly business, for it was concerned in retailing with intangibles as 
well as tangibles. 

Catering to laborers and farmers, the various goods were of the plainest 
and toughest type and extremely inexpensive. Mule skin work gloves were 40c a 
pair; cotton socks, 10c; big bandanna handkerchiefs (red or blue) 5c each; 
carpet slippers, 25c; balbriggan underwear, 35c the half-section; molder’s shoes, 
$2.00; overalls, 75c; fleece-lined union suits, 85c; paper collars, 5c; celluoid col- 
lars, 10c; Arrow collars, 2 for 25c; ties, 25c; dress shirts, 75c; caps with fur ear laps, 
$1.00; arm bands 15c; policemen’s suspenders, 50c; suits, $5. A dollar bill went 
a long way at the Star, and if a countryman lacked the ready cash, credit was 
generally available. Payments were desultory and when the store closed its 
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doors, the large daftar disclosed unpaid purchases that amounted to several 
thousand dollars. 

Store hours were long — 9:30 to 8:30 on weekdays and up to 11 on Saturday, 
the big shopping day. When father was short-handed, his cronies would lend a 
helping hand, doing the best they could in their broken English. 

Style . . . that was one word to which father was utterly indifferent. As far 
as he was concerned, an item in stock was always in style . . . as long as he had 
it. If straw hats failed to sell out one summer, they were packed away for the 
next and the next, acquiring a more golden hue. Sales, he never ran, because he 
had a permanent sign which read: All Goods Below Cost. Inventories, he never 
bothered about, just as long as the store looked loaded. Father had a fatal attrac- 
tion for buying “seconds.” Sometimes, their faults were not too visible, but in 
the instance of rubbers afflicted with fair-sized bubbles on their soles . . . he 
would blandly pass them off as “air cushions.” 

He was always vulnerable for bargain job lots. For instance, he would buy 
a big case of celluloid collars size 17 to 18, when offered for a song . . . and then 
he would have to whistle to find customers. So, this hard-to-sell merchandise 
accumulated and gradually gutted the store. Then, as time went on, the stock 
reached a precipitous height and the narrow lane for customers grew narrower 
and narrower. 

As for correct sizes, they were incidental, in fact negligible. There was a 
THOMAJAN-SIZE, which father affably elasticized to fit any situation. He would 
never hesitate, if need be, to force an 814 rubber on a 9 shoe . . . with the com- 
forting reassurance that they would never fall off in a deep snow. Then, he had 
a shoe stretcher and hat stretcher, which were constantly pressed into service 
in the mutely desperate attempt to salvage a sale. What he wouldn't have given 
to also have a shoe-shrinker and hat-shrinker . . . for his entire stock consisted 
of broken siezs. 

The two shallow windows were crowded with a motley collection of mer- 
chandise, each adorned with a large pale blue price card on which father hand- 
lettered prices in his make-shift manner. Behind one of the windows was a gauze 
curtain on which were pinned announcements of Armenian affairs for which 
tickets were available on the premises. The store also served as a post office for 
Armenians who drifted from one rooming house to another. 

Accessory items carried at the store were: black olives, money belts, bed 
sheets, pillow cases, female night gowns, pistachio nuts, Shah-Mouradian rec- 
ords, loose Turkish tobacco and rice paper packets. 

Father seldom ate out because every day mother packed a small satchel 
full of tasty foods. These were devoured in the course of the day, at the back of 
the store, near the pot-bellied stove which father got to resemble due to his tre- 
mendous zest for eating . 

The long store hours, he whiled away thumbing his amber tazbat and con- 
versing with his many friends on the ultimate destiny of Hayastan and the im- 
mediate problems of subsistence. 

Here it was that I clerked whenever time permitted during my high school and 
college days at Clark. How much I learned about progressive business methods 
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is somewhat doubtful, but I did acquire a precious insight into Armenian 
folkways and traditions. My advertising education was enhanced by two tricks. 
One was to take an electric bell, remove the bell, then place the knocker against 
the plate glass window so that it made a tap-tap sound that arrested the atten- 
tion of passersby; the other, was to stick a small ad in the Saturday classified 
section headlined: WANTED — 500 Men to Wear our Blue Star Overalls — 
A Bear for Wear — Sale Priced at 75c! 

Father always vowed that he would live to be a hundred, considering his 
plain ways and leisurely mode of living. He had hardly been sick a day in his 
life and to my recollection, never had a tooth pulled. Then, one day, complica- 
tions set in that shook his strong frame. He disdained medication, primitive 
that he was, and lost the will to live with impaired faculties. In no time, he 
ebbed away. The voice that was so quickly stilled, far short of its centenary 
goal, was gentle and melodious. Father’s favorite song was a plaintive old Ar- 
menian folk tune whose first words were, “Mar-tik-a-goo-kann-oo-ger-tan.” It was 
so richly reminiscent of his life in which so many people came and went . . . most 
of whom benefitted from contact with his altruistic personality. 

His cherubic face, his blissful naivete, his sublime optimism, plus his size- 
able inventory of good deeds no doubt placed Kevork Bedros on the heavenly 
side of God’s ledger . . . immediately after his demise. 


His “Back in 10 Minutes” card, now long overdue, has most likely lapsed into 
eternity. 


S'long, Pop . . . but not for too long! 
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@ ADVICE OF GREATNESS: 


THE 


‘LITTLE FATHER’S’ 


NUPTIAL BLESSINGS 


By MGRDITCH KHRIMIAN 


My beloved son, I shall now bestow upon 
you my field nuptial blessing. Do not think 
that the nuptial blessing you received at 
the altar on the occasion of your marriage is 
sufficient, even though spiritually and ac- 
cording to the law of God it is enough, but 
if the Little Father does not add another, 
the field nuptial blessing, you and your's 
would die of hunger. 


Behold the chapel is open. Command, 
therefore, all the laborers to hitch their 
oxen near the fields of stubble, for we must 
now fertilize the fields in order to make 
of them herbaceous gardens in the spring- 
time. 

As the oxen stand there, observe care- 
fully, my son, the manner in which I give 
you my blessing. First, kiss the foreheads 
of the little buffaloes and oxen, and bow 
before the handle of the plough, then kiss 
Mother Nature on the lips of the earth. See, 
I have placed my hand upon the hilt of 
the plough and behold the forty year old 
ploughman-Patriarch give you the noble 
position of ploughman which God gave to 
our forefather Adam, in order that he and 
his descendants might work, and till the 
soil, and thus dwell in the land forever. 

A lovely wreath of wheat I bring you, 
son, so that I may crown you with its 
harvest. Pray, do not remove it from your 
brow until you are aged, like your grand- 
father, and ready to pass from this life, 
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In this sermon entitled “The Little 
Nuptial Blessing,” the Little Father 
pression to one of the wisest philosophies of 
the Armenian people which has been chiefly 
instrumental in its survival, namely, its 
ment to the soil as the honorable and lasting way 
of perpetuating the family which is the pivot of 
the nation. 
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then place it upon the head of your first- 
born, that the rite may pass from father to 
son, and so on down the generations to 
come. 

And now, my beloved son, permit me to 
explain the meaning of my mysterious 
nuptial blessing that it may ever be to 
you and your’s a sacred memory. 

The priest wedded you to Lily, while I, 
your “Little Father” wed you to the land, 
the plough and oxen for the cultivation of 
the land. Just as the priest tied the nuptial 
knot between you and Lily, joining you in 
wedlock as husband and wife, so does your 
‘Little Father’ now tie you to Mother Ar- 
menia whom you shall never leave until 
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death does you part, because it is your 
heritage, — the land of your forefathers. 

Now son, tell the laborers to take the 
oxen and horses and turn their heads 
toward home, as I now wish to relate to 
your mother and Lily the symbolic mean- 
ing of the field nuptial blessing, so they, 
too, may share with you its beauty by its 
interpretation. 

Listen to me, good matron and Lily. I 
wish to explain something of interest to 
you, and to interpret to you the meaning 
of the beautiful field nuptial blessing I 
have just bestowed upon your son. I took 
this young bridegroom to the field, and 
had the oxen, and horses stood as for the 
ploughing of the land, I then gave the han- 
dle of the plough into his firm young hand, 
and placing my older hand upon his head, 
I read to him the Patriarch’s Field Nuptial 
Blessing, which as you know, must be re- 
garded as an inheritance and passed on 
from father to son. 

My son now has two wives. One wife is 
Lily, the other the land, the nuptial knot 
of which I tied with the blessing of Father 
Abraham. Lily will give birth to children 
and while the land will give bread to all 
the family, I pray that God will keep Lily 
and that she may live long and happily. 
But Lily, too, is subject to death. Even so, 
her good man still has his other wife, the 
land. If her husband dies Lily will find an- 
other husband, but it the land dies, then all 
the family of the Patriarch dies, his home 
and his little ones. 

And how could the land die? Nay, for it 
has existed since the days of Adam until 
now. On the other hand, let me explain to 
you how it is possible for the land to die. 
On that unfortunate day, which I pray will 
never come, when my son’s good right hand 
might refuse to plough and do any agri- 
cultural work, or when he becomes so rich, 
egoistical or ashamed to live in the village, 
and mingle with the people there, choosing 


the city instead, on that unfortunate day 
the land would begin to die. Or should un- 
fortunate days come and he borrow on his 
land, the debtor seizing the same when he 
cannot pay, and my son should find him- 
self homeless and landless, at that time 
the land would die for my son, even though 
it lived for the one who took possession of 
it. Nevertheless, the light of the grand- 
father’s home is extinguished, for my son, 
instead of being a landlord, becomes a ten- 
ant worker. 

Alas, gracious Lily would be obliged to 
subsist upon brown bread bought of the 
village baker, and in the evening she would 
welcome her husband and little ones with 
the scanty fare carried home in her apron. 

I pray to God that you will never become 
subject to such a prediction, that so black a 
day may never darken your lives. That is 
why I have portrayed the dark, sombre 
side of the picture so you would always re- 
member the words of your far-sighted “Lit- 
tle Father’ and that you will endeavor with 
all your powers, never to abandon your 
land. Not only the land is needed to give 
you bread, but you live in the world, and 
for that reason, may God give you much 
sunshine and when you die, remember 
there is necessity for land enough for two 
graves. You are not only aware perhaps 
that men are even fighting for a graveyard 
on earth nowadays. Woe to those who die 
and do not even have a burial place. The 
earth of a grave is the sole possession of 
many. You discern my meaning, my son 
and my dautgher, that man from the day 
of his birth lives on earth and when he dies 
and is buried, earth is again needed to 
cover his grave. 

Thus my little ones, earth is needed for 
days of life and days of death, and for this 
reason the ‘Little Father’ gives you his 
nuptial blessing, tied and bound with earth. 
May you hold it fast, clasp it to your hearts 
that others may not snatch it from you, that 
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you may not become landless slaves, mere 
laborers, nor in any way subject to the 
‘Little Father's’ prediction, later on be- 
moaning your fate that you have not 
heeded the words of ‘LITTLE FATHER’. 
My son, it is my earnest desire that you 
may never become like the Prodigal Son, 
a mere, hired worker, leaving my flocks to 
the care of others. 

Again, my son, when a wheel turns on 
the fate of the landlord of a village, you 
should not think that such a lot is bitter 
because one in charge of cattle-herding, a 
hired worker, takes plenty of bread to his 
home, he has milch cows, a few sheep, a 
Billy goat for his family. But when in the 
landlord’s hands, cattle herding does not 
pay, and remembering his former estate the 
laborer says: 

“I, a landlord? How can I be a hired 
man. It would be better to become a beg- 
gar in a city and leave the village, since I 
have fallen from my riches and high estate. 
I shall go from land to land appealing to 
churches and wealthy people, and take up 
big collections to pay back my debts and 
support my family.” 

Behold, my son, this is the bitterest lot, 
when the landlord permits himself to be- 
come a beggar, believing that by this 
method he can again restore his ruined 
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home and land. Do you believe that the 
ruined home of a farmer could possibly 
exist by beggary? In all my long life I 
have never yet witnessed such a thing. The 
very foundation of the s home i 
agriculture, but when he leaves his land, 
the labor in itself is ruined, and he himself 
has no standing and is doomed to live in 
poverty until his death. 

My beloved son, is it not enough? Let 
us then award the nuptial blessing of the 
field, and the field lessons. I must also relate 
to the village priest and the villagers them- 
selves so that the world may hear how the 
venerable Patriarch has made such a 
strange blessing, — that he has taken the 
bridegroom to the field and read there to 
him a nuptial blessing on the land and 
plough, and that no one knows what that 
wedding can be without priest, cross, bible 
or witnesses 

Let our villagers be the judge by the 
result in your life, my son. It is neces- 
sary only that you should understand the 
mystery of this crown. I shall die when 
my time is ripe. You will remain long after 
I am gone, and you will see later that the 
villagers also understand and that they 
will bless the soul of their “Little Father.” 


(Translated by M. Martin Turpanjian) 








@ MAZDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY: 





THE RELIGION OF 
ANCIENT PERSIA 


ARSHAK SAHAGIAN 


The Armenian holy war, generally 
known as the Vardanantz War, which was 
waged against the ancient Persian for the 
preservation of the Christian faith, is, we 
might say, without exception, familiar to 
all Armenians. The Armenian of today, 
like the Armenian of the Fifth Century, is 
very familiar with the heroes and the vil- 
lains of that story. He knows that the 
Persians wanted to impose their religion 
on the Armenians and the latter, true to 
their character, resisted this imposition at 
the cost of their lives. 

Nevertheless, few are familiar with the 
religion which the Persian King wanted 
to force on the Armenians. This essay will 
attempt to give a brief idea in regard to 
that religion, as well as it will try to ex- 
plain the political causes which compelled 
the Persians to impose their religion on 
all subject races, including the Armenians. 
The reader can discover parallel strains be- 
tween the events of the Fifth Century and 
the developments of today confronted by 
the Armenians. 

Approximately two centuries before 
Christ the Viceroy of Armenia, Artashes, 
having rebelled against the Seleucid Em- 
pire, together with a relative of his called 
Zareh, liberated Armenia from the domina- 
tion of the western empire. Before long 
Artashes brushed aside Zareh, and having 
subdued the Yervandian kings reigning in 
the northern parts of Armenia, he laid the 


foundation of a Major Armenia which, 
scarcely one century later, in the days of 
Tigranes the Great, attained to the pin- 
nacle of its glory. 

While the Artashid Dynasty was being 
established in Armenia, over in Persia 
which likewise had lost her independence 
since the days of Alexander the Great, the 
people were recovering their independence 
at the hand of their Parthian Arsacid kings. 

After the death of Tigranes the Great, 
however, Armenia again was plunged into 
upheavals until the Parthian kings of Per- 
sia, with the approval of Rome itself, ap- 
pointed a prince of their dynasty king of 
Armenia, thus laying the foundation of the 
Arsacid Dynasty in 66 B.C. The name of 
this Parthian prince was Tiridates who in 
Armenian history is known by the name 
of Artashes. This kinship between the Per- 
sian royal house of the Parthians and the 
Armenian Arsacid kings of Parthian origin 
brought the two dynasties and their peo- 
ples into a closer relationship. 

One of the principal traits of the policy 
of Parthian Persia was a sort of decentrali- 
zation, a possible survival of the influences 
of the plan for a gigantic empire which was 
developed by Alexander the Great. It is 
apparent that, had Alexander lived longer, 
it was his aim to create a world confedera- 
tion of nations in which while each nation 
enjoying complete autonomy, would be sub- 
ject to the supervision of a central auth- 
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ority — an idea which some twenty cen- 
turies later has a chance of realization 
under the banner of the United Nations. 

It was the policy of Parthian kings to 
place one of their princes on the throne of 
subject nationalities. The subject nation, 
thus, paid an annual tribute, and in time of 
war supplied an auxiliary contingent to the 
central government. This was true, also, of 
the Armenians. 

The Parthian kings were not very par- 
particular about religion. It did not mat- 
ter much to them what religion the subject 
nationalities worshipped and even in Persia 
itself religious freedom prevailed, by the 
standards of the times, of course. 

Under the preceding circumstances a 
sort of religion had evolved in Armenia 
which, although a reflection of the Per- 
sian Mazdaism, had nevertheless, together 
with the residue of the native Armenian 
paganism and what had been borrowed 
from Greek mythology, assumed a totally 
unique image. 

But when in 226 the Parthian dynasty 
was overthrown and was succeeded by the 
Sassanid Dynasty, all this was changed. 
The founder of the new dynasty, Artashir 
I and his successors not only replaced the 
Parthian policy of decentralization with 
having one of highly centralized system, 
but having reorganized the religion of 
Mazda and having made it the religion of 
the state, they also wanted to impose it on 
all subject nations, thinking they could thus 
coalesce to better advantage races which 
differed ethnologically and in point of 
language. 

As long as the Armenians still clung to 
their pagan religion this religious enforce- 
ment was not so strictly observed, but from 
the day the Armenians were converted to 
christianity the policy of forcible conver- 
sion became harsh and pitiless until it con- 
summated in the familiar events associated 
with Vardanantz War. To begin with the 
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main reason for Tiridates’ conversion to 
christianity was political. By doing so 
Tiridates wanted to widen the rift between 
Arsacid Armenia and Sassanid Persis. 

The religion which was being imposed 
on the Armenians, therefore, was the re- 
ligion of Mazda which had been revived 
in the days of the Sassanids. 

The man who founded the religion of 
Mazda was a magician by the name of 
Zoroaster (Zarathustra, Armenian name 
Zradasht ). The magicians were one of the 
tribes of the population of Persia who in 
large part administered to the spiritual 
wants of the people. At the same time they 
were skillful physicians, astrologers and 
scientists of their time. 

It is not known in what century Zoroaster 
lived. Some carry him as far back as 5,000 
B.C., but the most suitable dates seems 
to be 8-9 centuries B.C. Zoroaster was a 
native of western Persia, probably Media, 
the son of the Spidama family. Like all 
great prophets he became a reformer of 
religion. 

The Aryan natives of Persia were the 
kinsmen of the Indo-European tribes who 
had invaded India, and as a matter of fact 
they had separated from the latter. But 
while their kinsmen who remained in India 
were roving shepherds living partly on the 
loot of others, their kinsmen who settled 
in Persia preferred to become agriculturists 
and became a sedentary people. 

It is known that in the prehistoric era 
the shepherds and the farmers constituted 
the two main streams of society. The 
nomadic peoples did not have settled 
homes but roamed all the time together 
with their herds, constantly seeking new 
pasturelands, whereas the farmers settled 
down and struck roots. 

These two classes have always been 
enemies. This enmity is allegorically ex- 
pressed in the Bible through the story of 
Abel and Cain in which the farmer Abel 
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becomes the chosen of God while the 
shepherd Cain is spurned by the Lord. This 
phenomenon has prevailed everywhere. 
Everywhere the sedentary farmer class 
have been more respected than the roving 
shepherd, while the latter have always at- 
tacked the farmer, have ruined and have 
looted his home and property. 

The most ancient religion of the Aryans 
remained with those who settled in India 
where no doubt it sustained evolutionary 
changes, but what the settlers of India re- 
garded as sacred gradually became inac- 
ceptable for the settlers in Persia. 

In this manner, from even remote an- 
tiquity the religious concept of the ancient 
Aryans took different paths. It was Zoroas- 
ter who, having assembled the scattered 
beliefs of the Aryans of Persia and of the 
different tribes, reorganized and reshaped 
them, and laid the newly-defined religion 
on definite foundations. These principles 
and the associated ceremonies went 
through a process of transformation 
through the centuries, so that, during the 
period which interests us (Fifth Century), 
they already had attained a definite indi- 
viduality. And as is the case with all re- 
ligions, religion at this time, having lost 
its primitive simple idealism, had become 
a sort of religious feudalism on the one 
hand, and a tool of the political authorities 
on the other. 

Foremost among the political aims, as we 
have seen above, was the fundamental 
trait of the administration of the Sassanid 
kings whereby they tried to centralize the 
imperial government to which end the uni- 
formity of religion throughout the empire 
was envisaged as the most promising me- 
dium. 

This line of thought was further sup- 
ported by the fact that the great empire of 
the West was at this time trying to attract 
through religious propaganda those na- 
tionalities which were subject to Persia but 


by their geographical position were situ- 
ated between the two empires, among them 
the Armenians. The Byzantine emperors 
wanted first to win the sympathy of these 
peoples, and then their collaboration and 
eventual submission, a circumstance which 
was positively inacceptable for the Persian 
court in whose eyes such action was tanta- 
mount to treason. 

Among the small nations between the 
two great empires, as result of the pres- 
sure on both sides, two dominant ideas 
had come to the fore. One part of the peo- 
ple which already had become zealous 
christians, wanted to cling to that religion 
at all cost. The other part, driven by con- 
siderations of material gain and physical 
existence, wanted to fall in line with the 
Persian policy. The Armenians, in turn, 
were confronted by these two alternatives. 
In this contest the clergy became the core 
and the guiding genius of the pro-Byzan- 
tine-Christian party. 

The Nakharars (the chiefs of patriarchal 
families or dynasties, otherwise referred to 
as the “princes”), were at first wavering. 
If it was easy for the clergy, or even man- 
datory, to scorn everything and to remain 
unshakeable in the christian religion, it was 
very difficult for the Nakharars to endure 
such sacrifices. Not only were they re- 
sponsible for the safety of their persons 
and their families, but they also had to con- 
sider the safety of the vassals who lived on 
their lands, the tillers of their soil and 
even their slaves. Moreover, the care of 
Armenia since the downfall of the Arsacid 
Dynasty had devolved on their shoulders 
and they knew well that the Persian king 
could ruin the whole of Armenia if they 
ventured to defy his will, something which 
actually happened after the defeat of Var- 
dan. ; 

What would have happened if the Ar- 
menians had abandoned christianity and 
had espoused the pagan religion of the 
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Persians no one can say, and, of course, it 
would be beyond the pale of our aim 
to indulge in meaningless hypotheses. We 
simply wished to describe briefly the po- 
litical situation as result of which the re- 
ligion of Mazda was being imposed upon 
us. Now let us see what precisely was be- 
ing forced upon us. 

The basis of Mazdaism is the twofold 
concept of the creation. It included not 
only one god who was the creator of all the 
world with all its visible and invisible 
creatures, but two creators: one a good 
god, the creator of good things, and the 
other the opposite, the creator of bad and 
evil things. The philosophy of Mazdaism 
reasoned as follows: if God is good, then 
why did he create bad and evil things? To 
regard God as the creator of evil was tanta- 
mount to regarding him as a criminal and 
this is wicked, therefore there had to be a 
power which is opposed to God to create 
the evil things. Starting from this basic 
point, Mazdaism plunges into a consider- 
able amount of detail. 

When, they say, not a single thing ex- 
isted in the universe, there was Zrouan. 
Zrouan in Mazdaism symbolizes the eterni- 
ty, or personifies it. Its full name is Zrouan 
Akarana (Infinite time). The idea of eterni- 
ty has tortured the minds of men from the 
beginning and, through countless religio- 
philosophical speculation it has become 
the Initial Cause, sometimes impersonal 
and sometimes personified, such as it is in 
Mazdaism. 

From Zrouan are begotten the creators 
of the Good and the Evil, the first, Ahura 
Mazda or Ormazd, the Lord Wisdom, 
namely, “The Lord of all wisdom.” 

This Ahura Mazda, in its constricted 
form, has become the Armenian Aramazt 
and later the Persian Vormizd (Ormazd). 
The Supreme Being of the Persian religion 
became known by this name of Ormazd in 
the Fifth Century. It is Ormazd who 


created all the good things — the cow, the 
guardian dog, the useful plants, etc. 

The second creator is Ahriman, original 
form Ankra Mayniou, (enemy spirit). It 
seems during the initial stages of religion 
his position was more subordinate, and the 
religion of Mazda was closer to the philoso- 
phy of monotheism in which Ahura Mazda 
was absolute lord while Ankra Mayniou, 
his antagonist, occupies a position which 
approximates that of Satan in the Christian 
religion. Ahriman, meanwhile, has become 
stronger during the centuries and has be- 
come a Creator God. Abriman’s creatures 
are harmful and evil, such as the snake, the 
mice, and the poisonous plants. 

An endless struggle is waged between 
Ormazd and Ahriman, as well as between 
their creatures, but in the end Ormazd will 
triumph and then Ahriman and his crea- 
tures, the evil itself, will disappear from 
the earth. 

Man is the creature of Ormazd, and yet 
he has the power of choice. He can fol- 
low either Ormazd or Ahriman and can 
either be rewarded or punished accord- 
ingly. This is remarkably similar to Chris- 
tianity. 

While the reign and the power of Ahri- 
man is temporary, Ormazd is the Supreme 
God and remains forever: “He who was, 
He who is, and He who shall be” (once 
again the similarity to Christianity is 
striking). Ormazd is Omniscient, Omni- 
potent and Merciful. He is the God of 
Light and Wisdom. He lives in the light 
(God is light). 

Ormazd was also at the head of a Trinity, 
having with him Mithra (the Mihr of the 
Armenians) and Anahida (The Goddess 
Anahid of the Armenians). The first is as- 
sociated with the sun and sometimes is 
identified with it, and the second is as- 
sociated with the waters, moisture and 
fertility whose Goddess she was. (In Ar- 
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menian mythology their roles are differ- 
ent). 

Curiously enough, many religions have 
preserved the idea of a divine trinity, al- 
though Christianity only recognizes a single 
deity in three persons. 

Another noteworthy observation reveals 
that the theological structure of Zoroast- 
rianism has many similarities with the re- 
ligion of India in which we see the same 
Trinity (Varozhna, Mthra, Ariyaman) and 
in which the middle Deity Mithra (Midra) 
is endowed with almost the same quali- 
ties. A little latter we shall see other simi- 
larities, as well as dissimilarities, which, 
however, often present the positive and 
negative aspects of a basic idea. 

Thus, the religion of Zoroaster was origi- 
nally an abstract or nonmaterial theology 
in contrast with the religion of oldest 
Aryans, and in which, the powers of nature, 
such as the storm, the sun, the moon, etc. 
were personified (the Armenian Vahagn, 
the oldest and the most popular god of 
Armenian mythology, is a relic of the 
religion of that prehistoric era); even 
though that non-material and purely idea- 
listic concept already had been crystalized 
into a theological personality by the time 
of the Sassanids (III-VI centuries). 

Mention might be made here, also, that 
the worship of Mithra at a certain period 
had expanded to such extent that it had 
become the core of a separate religion, and 
having spread as far es Europe, it had even 
threatened christianity, but these details 
are beyond the pale of our discussion. We 
might merely add here that Mithra was 
also the god of friendship, it was he who 
watched over the honest execution of trea- 
ties, covenants and contract. Nothing could 
be hidden from his “one thousand ears and 
myriad eyes.” He who reneged on his treaty 
or denied his oath or welshed in his prom- 
ised word, he was considered a “Mihra- 
drouzh”, namely a reneger of Mithra. 


In the religion of Mazda the representa- 
tive of female deity is Anahida, full name 
Soora Anahida of Arkou (high, powerful, 
and immaculate). 

Anahida was the Goddess of the waters, 
moisture, fertility and fecundity, she also 
was the Goddess of war and victory who 
rode a two-wheeled chariot by four white 
steeds who symbolized the four phenomena 
of the atmosphere — rain, wind, clouds, 
and hail. 

Among the Armenians the worship of 
Anahid has acquired a special significance. 
It is pertinent to recall once again here 
that the deities of the Armenian Pagan re- 
ligion, despite their cognominal and origi- 
nal similarities with the Aryo-Zoroastrian 
deities, by virtue of their character, abili- 
ties, and endemic rites they wholly differed 
with them in that they had now acquired 
a unique Armenian stamp which had been 
influenced in part by the impositions of 
Hellenic culture, religion and language. 
This particular point deserves to be 
stressed because we wish to point out here 
that, even if the Armenians had not 
espoused christianity and had remained in 
their primitive paganism, still they would 
not have become coreligionists with the 
Persians. 

Alongside this higher Trinity of Mazda- 
ism, independently observable are the 
names of seven powers, six of whom re- 
flect the attributes of Ahura Mazda which, 
ultimately, have been converted into priv- 
ate personalities while the seventh is again 
Ahura Mazda himself. 

Called Amshasbands, these six, while the 
personification of moral conceptions, pos- 
sessed their unique spheres of activity. 
Thus, Vohou Mana was the dispenser of 
light and splendor; Asha (full name Arda 
Vahishta whose derivative is the Armenian 
Artavazt) was the guardian of life and 
the good and just things; Kheshatra 
watched over the metals and brought 
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wealth; Armayiti signifies the mother earth 
(the soil) which, if well worshipped (well 
cultivated) would yield a copious harvest. 

Howervatat and Ameritat, which are al- 
ways mentioned together, watched over the 
growth of plants and fruits. These names 
have been preserved among the Armenians 
to this day in the flowers Horood-Morood 
which are peculiar to the mountains of 
Armenia. 

Besides these, there was Suraoshan who 
was a sort of intercessor (liaison) between 
the superior beings and men; it was he who 
watched over the promptitude of religion 
and who fought against the demons. 

Altogether different were the spirit-be- 
ings called the Fravashtis, countless in 
numbers, the protoconcepts of all beings, 
human or otherwise, past, present and fu- 
ture. Therefore all beings had their dou- 
bles in these Fravashtis who, apparently, 
existed independently of Ahura Mazda. In 
fact it is said that the latter had his own 
Fravashti. 

All these, however, were on the side of 
the good root of the religion of Zoroaster 
which was opposed by the evil root of 
the same religion, headed by Ahriman who, 
like Ormazd, had his own six satellites. 
These were: Akim-Mano, Indra (homony- 
mous but not synonymous with the Indian 
Indra), who ruled over the evil winds and 
destructive storms. Likewise names close 
to the Indian but with different attributes, 
Savra and Nanohayita, while Darik and 
Zarik were superintendents of darkness 
and poison. 

Opposed to the Gravashtis, on the side 
of the Evil were the demons. In the oldest 
Aryan religion these symbolized the light, 
but, as we have said, in the religion of 
Zoroaster, evil were all those who in the 
theology of the Indian Avesta were good. 
The reason for this, as previously stated, 
was the natural antagonism between the 
sedentary agriculturists of Persia and the 


nomadic shepherds of India or specifically 
of Pinchar. 


The Bible of Zoroastrianism is the cus- 
tomarily so-called Avesta, often erroneously 
called Zend-Avesta. The real meaning of 
the word Avesta has not been fully un- 
derstood. Possibly it is a kin of the Ar- 
menian word “Havasdoum,” at least the 
learned Iranologist H. Tiryakian has sup- 
ported this h is. 

Like the Christian Bible, Avesta was not 
written by one author at one time. Although 
the original in large part has been lost, the 
present copy includes first the Yasna, 72 
chapters in all, the larger part of which, 
filled with repetitions, are ritual prayers 
and thanksgiving hymns. The Yasna are 
supplemented by five chapters of the so- 
called Cata which constitute the most im- 
portant part of Avesta, written in free 
verse. It is plain that the larger part of 
these are lost, and the remainder are ex- 
positions in regard to the revelations and 
the exhortations of the teaching’s of Zoroas- 
ter, or, as some say, plain psalms. 

The Visparat constitutes the second part 
of Avesta which is a sort of complement to 
the Yasna. 

The Yashts constitute another part. 
These are poetic prayers in which those 
offered to Anahid are very beautiful. The 
ancient Armenian chroniclers have made 
frequent mention of the Yashts, and like- 
wise the name of the Armenian city of 
Ashtishat is derived from this word. 

Another part of Avesta is the Vendidot 
which is a sort of religious code, explaining 
the laws and the conditions of consecra- 
tion, atonement of sins and punishments. 

Besides these there are other skimpy 
writings which make up the whole of 
Avesta, or at least what is left of it. 

Other religious works of Mazdaism are 
the Denquart, a dissertation on religious 
judgment, the Shiqanti-Koumani-Vidjar, (a 
polemic against the Jews and the Chris- 








tians in which all things, good or bad, are 
considered the creatures of God alone), 
Bundahitch which is something like the 
Book of Genesis, and a series of other 
works. 

The morality of the religion of Mazda 
consisted of holiness and goodness — good 
mind, good word, good deeds — this was 
the sum total of that religion. Holiness 
consisted of physical and spiritual clean- 
liness, the two often being merged into 
one. Opposed to holiness were all the im- 
purities, the monstrosities, the diseases, and 
lastly, death itself — all creatures of Ahri- 
man. All who had anything to do with 
these were to be purified. 

Corpses were the most unclean of all. 
These could not be buried (the soil would 
be unclean), nor could be cremated (the 
fire would become unclean). Dead bodies 
were deposited on a flat stone in remote, 
uninhabited places to be devoured by 
‘voracious birds, and when their bones were 
bleached they ceased being unclean. 

Menstruous and pregnant women were 
likewise considered unclean and were iso- 
lated until their purification, likewise, un- 
clean were all the excretions of the body, 
even the shorn hair or the clipped finger- 
nail, all of which were subject to special 
rites. Exhalation was another impurity and 
for this reason the priests, when they ap- 
proached the holy fire, covered their faces 
with a veil (much the same as modern 
physicians use in operations) so that the 
holy fire would not be contaminated by 
their breath. 

Those who came in contact with snakes, 
scorpions, and other evil creatures were 
likewise contaminated and had to be puri- 
fied. The category of the unclean included 
the lepers, the sick, the deformed, and the 
epileptics. 

Cleansers were the water, and sometimes 
the soil, but especially the urine of the 
cow. Fire was pre-eminently qualified as 
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a cleanser but it was so sacred that it 
never was used as a cleanser. The look of a 
four-eyed dog was supremely qualified as 
a cleanser (the two speckles just above the 
natural eyes being regarded as the addi- 
tional two eyes). 

The lie and the violation of an oath 
were regarded as the greatest sins, all 
sort of sexual improprieties were strictly 
forbidden, but marriage not only was holy 
but it was regarded as an act pleasing to 
God. Marriage even with closest relatives 
was legitimate, as far as a father with his 
daughter, a brother with his sister. These 
things not only were possible but even 
praiseworthy. With the modern Pharsees 
who still adhere to the religion of Mazda 
this custom practically has disappeared. 
Marriage today is permitted between 
cousins but not to closer relatives than 
these. 

Evil thoughts, evil words and evil deeds 
could be atoned by alternate, or even 
transcendent good thoughts, good words 
and good deeds. 

Previously it was stated that man is the 
creature of Ormazd and yet Ormazd has 
given man the right of self-determination. 
By the exercise of his free choice and his 
judgment he must decide whether he will 
follow the good god who created him, or 
the evil spirit which misleads him. The 
Zoroastrian idea of man being a free moral 
agent is similar to the teaching of chris- 
tian philosophy. 

The conduct of the man who is pleasing 
to God was the following in a nutshell. By 
the exercise of his judgment and his obedi- 
ence of the law he was supposed to pro- 
mote the final victory of Ormazd. His oc- 
cupation was tilling the soil and animal 
husbandry. He should keep away from a 
roving nomadic life. The virtuous man was 
supposed to oppose all the satellites of 
Ahriman, the demons, their officers (the 
hags), their agénts (the witches), the 
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fairies (female spirits who debauch the 
men), men who offer human or animal 
sacrifices, as well as the bandits, the in- 
fidels and the Turks. On the contrary he 
must direct his life in wisdom, discretion 
and godliness, thus being worthy of worldly 
happiness in this life and to a paradise of 
desire and sensuality (Behesht) in the next 
life, to perfect happiness (Howoorvadad ) 
and eternal life (Ameradar). This blissful 
life would follow the Last Judgment when 
the whole world, after having been purged 
with molten metal, will be renewed, or 
in our language, will miraculously be re- 
built. 

Until the last judgment, however, men 
shall have their temporary resting place. 
To reach there, the spirit of the dead man 
shall linger around the dead body for three 
day, after which it is driven by the wind 
before the Bridge of Chinvad. Here a pre- 
liminary judgment takes place in which 
the good and evil deeds of the deceased are 
weighed. The good peacefully passes over 
the bridge while the sinner topples over into 
the bottomless pit of hell. But he whose 
good and evil deeds neutralize one another 
are led to a sort of purgatory (Hames- 
dakan) which means the place of medium 
or modest men (Tiryakian, Aryan-Armen- 
ian Dictionary, p. 220). 

There are volumes of research study 
about the religion of Zoroaster, the transla- 
tion of Avesta alone has consumed three 
volumes, and yet all the information sup- 
plied by this literature scarcely gives a 
general idea. Still, even this idea is not 
complete without a few words in regard to 
the ritual of Mazdaism. 

In the religion of Mazda a great role was 
played by fire which was two kinds: The 
so-called Vramakan (Vramian) which was 
considered the more sacred (the rites of 
preparing this fire lasted a whole year), 
and the Common. 

The fire symbolized the supreme sancti- 


ty and, therefore, it was the representative 
of Ahura Mazda on earth, but the worship 
of fire has a far more remote origin than 
the origin of Zoroastrianism. In one form 
or other, it appears in many other religions 
(compare the occasional meetings of 
Moses with Jehovah). 

The fire, approaching mankind closer, 
also symbolized the sanctity of the family 
hearth, an idea which has survived to this 
day among the Armenians, as seen by the 
usage of such popular expressions as: “May 
your hearth be extinguished,” or, “May 
your hearth keep forever burning,” or, “The 
family hearth.” 

The fire was kept perpetually burning in 
special places which the Persians called 
Adrooshan (fire temple, fire place). 
Anciently these were open air altars situ- 
ated at the summit of mountains or hills 
which later were enshrined in temples in 
which the presence of images or statues 
was strictly forbidden. These pagan tem- 
ples consisted of two main parts: the real 
Adrdran, a small arched cloister where, in 
a special recepticle set on an altar of stone, 
the fire kept burning. The custodian priest 
five times a day was obliged to clean this 
room, remove the ashes, add new fuel on 
the fire place, and all these operations 
were associated with special prayers. 

The other and larger section of the tem- 
ple was called Ighishen-Kah. It was here 
that the religious ceremonies were per- 
formed. This section was divided by water- 
ways (canals) into various parts. Here 
were kept the censer, one or more service 
tables (Alat-Kah) or which were deposited 
sanctified and ever ready ceremonial serv- 
ice tools, a small stool for the custodian 
priest, and a special pedestal bearing the 
urn of the holy water. 

The real ritual lasted quite long and 
was associated with complex ceremonies 
and prayers with the participation of the 
High Priest and his assistants who, in 
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ancient times, numbered as many as ten. 

The officiating priest held in his left 
hand the fasces which was a bundle of 
delicate branches of various plants, the 
number of the branches varying from five 
to thirty-five, depending upon the import- 
ance of the service. 

A part of the ceremonies was the prep- 
aration of the so-called Homa. Curiously 
enough we find no mention of this juice 
of the plants in the literature of ancient 
Armenians. The Homa seems to antedate 
the religion of Zoroaster, its counterpart 
being found in the Indian Somayi. 

This Homa is the sap of a special plant 
(to the best of our verification it is a 
specie of the plant called Efedra which is 
presumed to possess anti-venereal proper- 
ties — could this be the reason of its al- 
leged purificatory qualities? ). The stems of 
the plant were crushed in a mortar and the 
squeezed juice, after a series of consecra- 


tions, became sacred. 


The blessings attributed to this holy 
water were many, such as, health, strength, 
vigor, daring, salvation from visible and 
invisible dangers, and even the power of 
bestowing husbands to virgin girls and 
children to sterile women. 

The mass was celebrated out of the gifts 
of the believers: milk, fruits and meat. The 
latter was consecrated by a special cere- 
mony. The greater part of the mass offer- 
ing was allotted to the priests, another 
part was handed out to the worshippers in 
the form of sacrificial offering. Small flat 


disks of bread, much like the holy wafer 
used in Armenian churches, was likewise 
used in this ritual. The religion of Mazda 
knew no fasting, although there existed 
certain restrictions in regard to the variety 
of food. 

There are reasons which lead us to be- 
lieve that the minimum age for marriage 
was fifteen, polygamy was permitted and 
often put to practice by those who could 
support more than one wife. Likewise, 
there appears no prohibition to the practice 
of maintaining concubines, provided chil- 
dren born of them were subjected to cer- 
tain formalities. The religion of Zoroaster 
forbade forced marriages; the married cou- 
ple had to go through with it with their 
full consent. Marriage ceremonies were 
considerably long, but customs differed 
from province to province and sustained 
changes in the course of time. 

As we have stated, volumes are necessary 
in order to portray fully the practical appli- 
cation of the philosophy of Mazdaism. This 
essay is but an attempt to present some of 
the basic tenets which constitute the core 
of that philosophy. These are: 

1. The good and the evil are separate 
entities which are eternally at war with 
each other. 

2. Man is a free moral agent with the 
power to choose either the good or the 
evil. 

8. The good will eventually triumph. 

4. The guiding rule of man’s living 
should be a good mind, good words, and 
good deeds. 
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The Pillar and I 


YEGHIA NAKASHIAN 
(Dedicated to Poetess Marcia N.H.) 


One of the pillars 

Of Rashid Street 

And I — 

A soulless, spiritless 
Tongueless, consonant creature 
And I 

(You repudiate and reject 
Because . . . “It is a dead object!” 
Wait don't rotate 

In anger 

Like this crazy world 

Of what I said 

I'll interpolate 

A word 

If you manipulate 

The quarter 

Of your caliber 

At the end of your tether 
And don't run into 

As I 

The same disquiet 

In your hand a biscuit 
Instead of crusted bread 
And without a bed 

To sleep in like 

A human being 

When others 

Of the same two eyes 
Of the same two legs 

Are also called beings — 
(Human beings!) — 

One day 

I say again 


One of the pillars 
Of Rashid Street _. 
And I... 

We ac 

Watchful doubly 
Hugged each other 
Not in the manner 

A brother to brother 


Those pillars of 

Our main street — 

Populous porticoes 
Inhabitable arcades 

Upon much bestowed — 
Have many advantages 

In summertime 

Have many advantages 

In wintertide 

Countrified 

An asylum, sanitarium and orphanage 
Or a conservatory 

Even for posthumous yearlings 
And nestlings 

Clinging 

For on them 

The buildings 

Not only rest 

A profit to high society 

A glery 

Over towering the streets... 
Underneath 

One does not 

Need sunhat 

Or overcoat 
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All year round 

A profit to low society 

Pity 

And it gives such 

A romantic sight 

Crowded with people 

The rabble and the noble 
Hustling and swirling 

To their works 

Free of hats 

Free of shoes 

Hustling and swirling 

To their works 

Free of overcoats 

Free of clothes 

And tripping 

Over the beggars 

Squatted along 

Free of shoes 

Free of cloths 

And stumbling by 

The peddlers 

Some equestrian 

Some corporeal 

Free of hats 

Free of overcoats 

And staggering by 

The drunkards 

Free of hats, shoes and clothes 
Or being terrorized by canine animals 
Or other four-footed 
Nothing impounded... 
Obstruction and immunity 
Tranquility 

From the sun and the rain — 
An eminent domain? 

Whilst the street 

Betwixt the pavements 
Jammed with cars 
Oscillating, hustling and swirling 
With umbrellas 

Under the sun 

Wedged with cars 
Oscillating, hustling and swirling 
With overcoats 

With overshoes 
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Under the rain 


To me all this 

Give a romantic sight 
Everything so brihgt 

And touch at the heart 
At such a mart 

And often I like 

To walk 

Along Rashid Street 

And dislike 

Looking into the show windows 
With hurried glances... 
Helping the poor 

On my way 

Helping the blind 

To find his way... 

To lull the lunatic — 

The deaf and the dumb, 
And sometimes 

Helping the peddler 

To cross over 

His differences 

With his neighboring peddler 
When selling 

The same stuff 

At a lower price 

With a higher, frantic and cunning cry 
Crying his head out 
Crying his heart out 
Blood-red watermelon 
Commotion! 

When cut 

Come out as white 

As the belly 

Equity 

Of the fish 

A mischief? — 

Finesse to feed meager 
Fatally emaciated stomachs 
With aquiline backs — 
Honey-sweet grapes 

At the bite 

Bitter as the lemon 
Could flavour salmon 
Ice-cold sour-milk 

















THe PinLaR AND I 


In pails 

Exposed to dust 

Very helpful 

To the crust... 

Yes, almost anything 

If you keep on wandering 
From poultry to potluck 
You'll be obsessed and fascinated 
At such an eyesore 

At such obnoxious novelties 
Ludicrous masquerade 
Species and potpourri 

I pass along with gleel 


All this make up 

My Rashid Street 

My home town 

My natal street 

The beggar, the blind 
The peddler, the insane 
The watermelon, the grapes 
The sour-milk 

In sips with the crust — 
The frugal crust — 

My natal street 

My home town 

The sweetest thing 

To me 

I pass along 

With glee! 


I have watched 

Every building rising up 
Like I would watch my pampered pup 
So anxious to grow up 
Every stone, every story 
With watching my way 
Not a brick a bar might fall 
Upon my head 

And the brick the bar 

To plead me guilty 
Putridity 

Banks, stores 

As I walked along 

Rashid Street 

From my childhood 

To manhood 


Adding pulchrtiude 

I have even counted 

All the pillars 

Of Rashid Street 

Transcending every opening 
And precluding the beggar 

The peddler, the blind, the watermelon 
The sour-milk, the honey grapes 
From displaying themselves and 
Their goods and from poaching 
So spaciously and freely 

As I helped the poor 

The peddler, the insane... 

On my way 

From childhood to manhood 

In multitude and longitude 

As I said 

One day, accidentally 

One of the pillars 

Lofty and haughty 

And I 

Hugged each other 

Furore! 

I had enough 

Hugged the beggars 

The blind, the insane 

The watermelon, the honey grapes 
From my childhood to manhood 
But had never hugged 

A pillar before — 

Stupor? 


I don’t know 

How it happened 

I was neither 

For a breather 

Looking at the buildings 
How high they were 
Earthenware 

And none was looking 
At the street 

Western, imitative parakeets 
How thronged it was 
With ductile cars of all 
Ultra lengths and wheels 
Or how correlated 
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And there was 

Nothing absolutely in my mind 
A nebulous or unfledged thought 
A worry, a lugubrious anguish either 
Or cosmic quiz 

That I wouldn't 

Watch my way 

And come across 

A pillar 

As I often did 

With the poor, the blind 

The peddler, the lunatic 

The watermelon, the sour-milk 
My mind was as 

Clear on that day 

As the serene skies 

Of Baghdad 

Of Rashid Street 

My home town 

My natal street 

Honey-sweet 

My globe and my glebe 

Both of us 

The pillar and I 

Exclaimed nothing 

Murmuring 

Stood awfully enraged 

Each waiting the other to apologize 
It had always been I 

With alacrity 

Who apologized 

The poor beggar, the poor blind 


The poor peddler, the poor insane... 


Understanding their patois 

And collaborating with their 

Promiscuous, unassuming expectorant 
plaints 

With garish, arid chests... 

But with this 

Newcomer in my way 

I stood at it frowned 

And speculated for some time 

Displaying myself like a porcupine 

It was awfully a thick 

And a tall pillar 

A luxurious marble pillar 
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For a moment 

I got scared 

Looking at it 

So gigantic and mammoth 


Yet I stood inclined 

And waited impatiently 

That the pillar apologize to me 
And my heart beating 

So fast 

Like this new restless world 
Perhaps I thought 

It didn’t need help 

Like the blind, the beggar 
The peddler, the insane 

The watermelon, the sour-milk 
That I should 

Apologize to... 

Thick and so tall 

Potent, castellated and epicurean 
A pillar 

Grating with exuberant food 
Never needed 

Sympathy and affection 
Plutocrat, tyrant! 

I should apologize to 

It was standing 

With legs toddling and flimsy 
Though stately and portly 
And tongue lolling 

From a crater looking mouth 
So huge and mammoth 

And my heart 

Full of anger and fright 


Finally with a very 

Thick and coarse and hoarse voice 
I heard it blustering 

Drawling and trilling 

Young man 

Why don’t you 

Watch where 

You are going! 


Watch my way 
You say?! 
Retorted quavering 
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Why don’t you 
Watch your way 
You tall 

Big blind! 

At least have respect 
To your size 
And apologize 
To a creature 
Much smaller 
And weak! 

It was you 

In the first place 
Who run into me 
I was well 
Looking my way 


If you 

Fiddling and undulating 

Were well looking your way 

How do you blame 

Me for not looking 

My way 

When over my shoulders and shanks 
This high building 

Rests upon 

With its many stories! 

In this summer hot days 

In this winter cold days 

In the four seasons 

In the decades... 

Yes, I am a tall 

And a huge and 

A mammoth thing 

But I am beset with tall 

And huge and mammoth-and speculative 
Responsibilities and worries 


And the sweat in 

This hot days 

Has blinded my eyes 

Can't you see 

You young and unexperienced man 
Walking so mirthfully and 
Catechizing and chiding with 
Young and unexperienced and 
Self-assertive, untractable and 
Caustic feet?! ... 


And so from that 

Day on 

Canvassing unprejudicially 
From all points of view 

I began to help 

I declaim 

The new age newfangled rich 
(Intramural) pillars as well 
On my way 

And a bob with the head 

To cross them the street 

To settle over their 
Incompatible differences with 
The next pillar 

And to harmonize them with the masses 
Underneath 

As I helped the poor 

The blind the peddler the insane... 
Sipping the sour-milk 

Full of ice 

Full of dust 

Of my home street 

My natal street 

My blood and my 

Heart! 








@ AN EXILES LAMENT: 





“MOTHER ARMENIA, 
FORGIVE ME!” 


AVEDIS AHARONIAN 


Unfortunate Mother Armenia, buried in 
ashes and blood, compassionate Mother 
Armenia, forgive mel 

Exiled beneath inhospitable alien skies, 
and driven by the winds of Fate afar from 
thee, yet ever with thee, whether upon seas 
or in deserts, amongst multitudes or upon 
rugged roads; yet have I filially caressed thy 
sorrowful image within the sacred depths 
of my soul. 

All thy scorching tears have filtered into 
my heart, one by one, like seething globules 
of molten metal, and alas, within my deso- 
late bosom, they stupendous anguish has 
become so intensified that it has staggered 
my very existence. I have absorbed the poi- 
son of the weeping nights that environ 
my unsheltered solitude. Yea, my gruesome 
thoughts have frayed my brain like the 
relentless pecking of carniverous birds. 
Clad in ashes, my soul has bedewed with 
tears the shades of thy unburied corpses 
even from afar and like the mournful 
widow-swan, has wept bitter impotent 
tears. 

Once more forgive me that I shed not my 
consoling tears over thy smouldering ruins, 
that I drank not the dregs of bitterness with 
thy widows and orphans fleeing into 
thorny deserts, and that the blood-drenched 
dust of thy burning hamlets rested not 
upon my fugitive brow. 





AVEDIS AHARONIAN 


Avedis Aharonian, foremost Armenian poet 
of the 19-20th centuries, and generally known 
as the “Bard of Armenia’s Suffering,” was born 
on January 4, 1966, in the Village of Igdirmava, 
the Province of Surmalu in the Ararat Valley, 
at the base of Mount Ararat. The son of literate 
parents, he early was tutored into the profession 
which later in life would bring him fame and 
rank, and beginning with his village elementary 
schools, he proceeded until he was graduated 
from the Gevorgian Seminary, a top ranking Ar- 
menian educational institution under the aegis 
of the Etchmiadzin authorities. His is a lo: 
range of literary achievements, chiefly exp 
through the medium of the short story in which 
field he was an unquestioned master, published 
in countless Armenian language periodicals of 
the time, too numerous to mention. Author, poet, 
patriot, and political leader as the man who 
signed the celebrated Treaty of Servres which 
defined the territorial claims of Armenia 
against Turkey, he left a profound impression 
upon the Armenian generations of the latter 
half of the Nineteenth and the turn of the 
Twentieth centuries. He, perhaps more than 
any one else, felt the suffering of Armenia and 
projected it best to the attention of the civil- 
ized world only to disillusioned and 
crushed in the end in his effort to redeem his 
beloved Armenia. The accompanying invocation, 
“Mother Armenia,” a graphic and passionate 
outpouring of the emotion of his crushed soul, 
is typical of his deeply moving style. 





Forgive me! 

Crucified Mother Armenia, be. “of Jus- 
tice and Liberty, sacrificed Mother Ar- 
menia, forgive me! 

Persecuted and solitary, in alien lands, 
swallowing my tears amidst unsympathetic 
scenes, proud like my martyred race, I have 
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““MoTHER ARMENIA, 


entombed thy colossal angiush within the 
depths of my heart, while the death rattles 
of thy flayed sons have resounded within 
my soul, like furrowed thunderbolts, one 
by one, oozing blood. 

With the constant remembrance of thy 
unburied corpses, my tortured soul has 
been tossed deliriously through all the 
tempestuous night, knocking at the curse- 
laden, bronze-doored hearts of the mighty, 
crying out for law and justice, that the 
crackling of thy crushing bones in blood- 
thirsty talons cease, lest posterity unfold 
thy historic pages with abomination and 
anathema. 

Once more forgive me! Forgive me that 
my miserable arms embraced not any of 
thy little ones separated from their dun- 
geon-crazed mothers; that I shared not the 
nocturnal horrors of thy helpless multi- 
tudes; I lauded not the fierce and tempest- 
winged assaults of thy sworn warriors 
and that my lips touched not upon their 
noble brows with kisses of devotional serv- 
ice. Neither the gales nor the stars ever 
revealed to me the spot where fell those 
impassiond giants who with avenging arms 
attained unbridled crimes, sending forth 
immortal shouts of triumph within our 
groaning vales. 

Forgive mel 

Majestic Mother Armenia, overwhelmed 
with miseries as well as recent atrocities, 
tragic Mother Armenia, forgive mel! 

Ho! Caravans of thy wretched sons 
have been swept into eternal deserts by 
tempests of blood. Has not the most ty- 
rannical of gods become so crazed as to 
collapse with horror and shame when the 
aged were disabled and bayonetted, ming- 
ling their gray hairs with blood-drenched 
dust? When the skulls of little ones were 
being crushed in rocky cavities? When 
mortally wounded maidens were crawling 
upon their knees to be annihilated by the 
threatening swords of their tormentors? 
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When mothers were digging their fingers in 
the adamant earth and beseeching Mother 
Nature for sepulchres in which to lay their 
slaughtered ones? 

Who witnessed, Mother, those perpetual 
nights of terror and the indescribable 
agonies of the dying? Who deplored, 
Mother, the terrible silence of darkness 
when monstrous crimes were breeding 
orgies upon every side, and brandishing 
sabers were exterminating tearful lives? 
Who hearkened, Mother, to the moans of 
the wounded within thy deep valleys, to 
the heart-piercing screams, and the terrific 
stampings of the frenzied multitudes, to the 
desparate flights along dwindling rivers 
and to the preposterous struggle of dis- 
torted bodies against tossing billows? 

Dawns have come and gone like glim- 
mering oil lanterns over abandoned tombs, 
and the black rain of thy tribulation, has 
drizzled within my _soul-destroying 
thoughts. Who cares that I, belated Pilgrim, 
come to thee again, penitently casting the 
dust of thy ruins upon my head? 

Yet behold, to thee I offer, my throb- 
bing, bleeding heart. Upon thy sacrificial 
altar of martyrdom, I herewith lay it. For- 
give me! 

Royal Mother Armenia, crimson-flowered 
and blood-drenched, hopeful Mother Ar- 
menia, hearken unto me! 

I swear by the many wounds of thy 
bosom whence the reddest, most innocent 
blood has trickled; by thy lamentable sobs; 
by thy appalling distress; by traces of thy 
calvary, where prostarte and bleeding, thou 
didst bear thy iron cross, a heritage of yore. 
I swear by each pulsation of thy heart; by 
the harrowing turmoils of thy aching soul; 
by the ashes of thy smoking ruins; by the 
flickeirng flames and smouldering embers 
of thy hearths defiled by the fiendish breath 
of barbarians; I swear by the uttermost 
sighs of thy martyrs, and by the glistening 
eyes of thy orphans; I swear by thy blood- 
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drenched lands and the fragrance of thy 
crimson flowers; by the murmuring wil- 
lows along thy river banks; by the shades 
of thy tombless corpses and elegiacal cy- 
presses ... I swear. . . I swear that thou 
shalt survive! 

Was it in vain that thousands of years 
ago an omniscient God implanted in thy 
outstretched arms, a magic torch, already 
enkindled by radiant stars and volcanic 
thunderbolts? Far above thy supernal 
heights, where tempests crash and within 
thy unfathomable and gloomy vales where 
torrents rage, thou didst illumine gener- 
ously this same magic torch. Struggling un- 
equally against savage hordes, thy lineal 
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sons have perished throughout continuous | 
centuries like sheaves harvested for En- 
lightment’s sake, yet ever keeping their | 
eyes fixed upon the torch of olden days ' 
which remaind triumphantly glowing above 
thy supernal heights. 

Cherish faith, thercfore, wounded and | 
bleeding Mother Armenia, that thou shall _ 
still survive for all the howling mobs of | 
the desert are powerless to quench the | 


aornanvetane 1d 


Light which a beneficial and merciful God | 


implanted in thy oustretched arms. 
Oh, Mother Armenia of Hope! Oh, Moth- 
er Armenia of Light! 


(Translated by M. Martin Turpanjian) 





Nocturnal Love 


MARGARET LAFIAN 


Many nights ago I stood this spot alone 
and looking to the heavens from my heart 
and fingertips came words of love 


The smiling moon and stars looked down 
and blessed my thoughts with their 
celestial nod from above. 


Since that night many nights were born and 
passed on to eternity’s path. 


My love has not died but sleeps with 
thoughts of perhaps awakening someday 
torn by the sword of your love. 


Their faces no longer smile with a light of 
but with truth and reality. 


love... 


. . . would I might have been a lark 
to invade the heavens, my pain to unfold 


. Why? 


and ask .. 











x 
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@ A FABLE: 


A ‘TEAR-DROP 


OF 


HONEY 


(SUGGESTED BY THE POEM “ONE DROP OF 


MAGDA 


It was the Wind who circulated the gos- 
sip being whispered throughout the Cos- 
mos. He swept from the Moon to the Stars 
and back down to his favorite Cloud, 
whistling the latest bit of news. 

“The Master smiled at that Human, 
again!” 

“Humph!” puffed the Cloud, “what has 
he ever contributed to our Heavens to 
enjoy the Master's favor?” And he blew 
away. This had been going on for count- 
less seasons, now much to everyone's cos- 
mic curiosity. For although their ruler, 
Sun, was Master of Heavens, with an en- 
tire Universe to tend to, he always seemed 
to find time to acknowledge the Man stand- 
ing on the smaller of the planets in his 
domain. 

The little man was called ‘Sako’, by the 
other little men in that small, quiet village 
in the Canton of Green, on the Right side 
of the planet, Earth. He was a proud shop- 
keeper. There was good reason for his 
pride, as pride was measured among Hum- 
ans. He owned the only brick building in 
town. And behind his red-brown walls 
there were baskets and pots and shelves 
stocked with a little of this, and a little of 
that; in face, a little of anything his neigh- 
bors might possibly wish to have. 

Every morning he wet down the dirt 
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path leading to his shop and sprinkled 
the flower beds that bordered it on either 
side. Then he would look up at the Sun 
and smile, thanking him for another lovely 
day. The Sun would smile back and see- 
ing that everything was in order, turn 
his energy towards universal affairs. 

One particular morning, a particular in- 
cident occurred that was singularly to af- 
fect Master Sun’s relationship with the 
Man. It was a bright, warm day and things 
were most certainly as they should be. 
Sako’s Bees were out gathering ingredi-. 
ents for the honey manufacturer in his 
backyard. His Cat was out prowling the 
grounds for any furry visitor that may have- 
sneaked in from the fields during the night. 
The shop was neatly swept and dusted for 
the day’s trade. And there was the first 
customer ambling down the road. 

From the neighboring village in the Can- 
ton of Blue, came Dato the Shepherd, fol- 
lowed by his Dog. The two men met at the 
doorstep with their respective pets at their 
sides. 

“Good morning, Sako. What a fat, sly 
Cat!” 

“Good morning, Dato. What a strong, 
wise Dog!” 

With a polite nod and a friendly smile, 
the shopkeeper invited the shepherd in-- 
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side to trade. Dato showed what he had 
brought; two fine lambskins and a roasted 
lamb’s head, fresh from the coals. Sako 
brought out what he wished to trade; a 
jug of thick, golden honey, fresh from the 
hives. They were both pleased. So Sako 
took the lamb pelts and the roasted del- 
icacy, and lifted down three jars from his 
shelf, to fill with honey. As he tipped the 
jug and the gold syrup gurgled down into 
the first jar, one drop fell ‘Dlump’ to the 
floor. Not two drops or three, not a pud- 
dle or pool, but one, single, solitary, am- 
ber bead of honey. Probable or improb- 
able as it may seem, plausible or im- 
plausible as it might be, this was the par- 
ticular incident, on one particular day, that 
led to a series of inconceivably incredible 
events. 

Now, a fly happened to be resting on the 
windowsill at the very moment the honey 
fell to the floor. Seeing the delectable drop 
gleaming on the ground, he looked about 
to see what the inhabitant would do. The 
cat was stretched out under the table, her 
paw on her nose. The dog was asleep on 
the doorstep, his wet jaws half open. And 
the two men were at the fireplace, their 
backs to the hungry fly. Deciding that the 
honey lay there either unwanted, or un- 
noticed, he buzzed down to the sumptuous 
meal; his first for the day. He must have 
been noisy in his excitement, for the cat’s 
ears twitched, and with a hiss she humped 
up to attention. Then with a single move- 
ment she sprang and swatted. The hapless 
fly was mortally wounded and fell ‘Dlimp’ 
to the floor, right next to his breakfast. The 
snoozing dog jumped up with a start, 
awakened by the cat’s hiss. Thinking him- 
self assaulted while asleep by the untrust- 
worthy cat, he grumbled a growl and 
pounced on Sako’s pet. He snapped her up 
in his jaws and shook her till she stopped 
squirming. Sako turned to see his pet being 
savagely attacked and without looking back, 
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grabbed the first thing on the wall, to try | 
and frighten off the dog. i 

Unluckily, a poker was hanging where a | 
broom should have been. Unfortunately, | 
Sako hit when he should have missed. Un- | 
happily, in less than an instant, both pets | 
lay dead at their master’s feet. Sako and | 
Dato fell to their knees and tried to re- | 
vive their animals, to no avail. 

“Oh, my companion, my colleague, my | 
precious Cat!” wailed Sako. “Look what | 
your beast has done!” 

“Oh, my herder, my driver, my price- 
less Dog!” wailed Dato. “Look what you've | 
done, you beast!” ; 

Then they stood up and faced each other, | 
indignantly. 

“Well,” said Sako. 

“Well,” said Dato. . 

“Don’t they know how to say Tm sorry’, 
in the Canton of Blues?” f 

“Don't they say Tll get you another f 
Dog’, in the Canton of Green?” 

Then they raised their voices to each 
other, angrily. 

“Don’t ever set foot in my shop again,” 
shouted Sako, “you've cut off my right [ 
hand!” 

“I wouldn't if I could,” Dato shouted 7 
back, “you’ve taken away both my legs!” 

By now their voices could be heard by | 
the neighbors down the road. 

“In one week my shop will be over- 
run with mice!” 

“In one day I'll lose all my sheep!” 

Their cries turned to insults, their in- 
sults to threats, and their rage into frenzy. 
Infuriated, Sako ripped Dato’s pelts into 
shreads and threw the roasted lamb’s head 
out the door into the dirt. Incensed, Dato 
ran round Sako’s shop turning things up- 
side-down, then he picked up a honey 
jar and broke it over the shopkeeper’s head 
Sako ran outside yelling ‘help’, the honey 
dripping off the tip of his nose. 

Sako’s ‘helps’ were heard up and down 
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the road. Windows flew open, doors were 
kicked ajar, and his cries were repeated 
and passed on. ‘Help’ echoed from the 
streets to the houses to the shops, to t’ 

fields, clear cross town to the river. Each 
person added a word of explanation to his 
‘help’, each couple added its interpreta- 
tion of the explanation, each group elabor- 
ated the exaggerated interpretation, so that 
by the time word reached the fishermen 
at the river, the village was under attack. 

Everyone ran from everywhere to Sako’s 
shop; children, parents, grand parents, 
uncles, aunts, godparents, chickens, ducks, 
and the Mayor. 

“Imagine ,pretending to come for trade!” 
shouted the fathers. 

“Imagine, attacking us in our own beds!” 
cried the mothers. 

“Imagine, imagine!” repeated the Mayor. 

But no one could imagine how it all came 
about, and no one seemed to care. They 
rose, united, against the threat to their 
village. 

Back at Sako’s, Dato had gathered to- 
gether his tattered pelts, and was just leav- 
ing the shop when he saw the angry mob 
coming towards him shouting and waving 
their fists. He decided to run first, reason 
later, but he hesitated an instant too long. 
The poor shepherd was caught, bound with 
his own pelts, and thoroughly trounced. 
The lamb’s head was hung round his neck 
as the final insult, and with kicks and 
curses, he was sent up the road to his own 
village. 

“Let his leader see how villains are dealt 
with,” yelled the brothers. 

“Let his family see his shame,” yelled 
the sisters. 

“Let them see, let them see,” repeate™ 
the Mayor. 

And they did. The townsfolk in the 
Canton of Blue saw their shepherd come 
stumbling into town all black and blue and 
blubbering with rage. The sight of him 


set the village seething. 

“The unjustness, the unfairness, the un- 
heard of un-neighborliness!” said their 
Mayor. 

“Yes, yes, yes!” cried the crowd. 

“First it's our shepherd, next it'll be our 
baker!” continued the Mayor. 

“And who knows, maybe next, our 
Mayor,” added the crowd. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” cried the Mayor, “we 
must fight for our Right! Why should they 
do this, less they mean to do more!” 

“Why should this happen when we're not 
to blame?” shouted the villagers. 

They didn’t know why, and they didn’t 
seem to care. They rose, united, against 
the injustice to their village. Everyone ran 
everywhere and took everything they could 
carry; pots, pans, sticks, hoes, hammers, 
picks, pitchforks, hatchets, and spoons. 

They swarmed to the border to meet the 
foe. So the ‘Blues’ fought the ‘Greens’, hand 
to hand; the stout against the lean, the 
tall against the short, the weak against the 
strong. , 

Now the Canton of Green paid its taxes 
to the Lord of the Lowlands, while the 
Canton of Blue paid the Lord of the High- 
lands. When Lord Lowland heard of the 
incident at his border, he issued a procla- 
mation. 

“Because the Blues have invaded our 
Border, 

Because we believe in Law and Order, 

Because they've strayed from the Straight 
and Narrow, 

We are sending the Militia with Bow 
and Arrow” 

It was not long before news of the 
decree reached the Lord of the Highlands, 
who issued his own proclamation. 

“In view of Lord Lowland’s cowardly 
decree, 

In view of this action, so dastardly, 

We are forced to make our neighbors 


run, 
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We are forced to fight with Musket and 
Gun.” 

So now the two Cantons met and the 
Highlanders fought the Lowlanders, 
weapon against weapon. Fields were left 
untended, livestock unfed, while they 
fought. 

The Wind, poking round comers as 
usual, grew worried at the ominous de- 
velopments and flew in a flurry to inform 
his friend, the Cloud. 

“I'm not surprised,” huffed the Cloud, 
“Why tell me? Call the Master back!” 

“Why not handle it ourselves, since we're 
here for the season?” whispered the Wind. 
“When Moon comes out, just hide her from 
sight, and the Humans won't see to fight.” 
It seemed a simple enough thing to do, so 
the Cloud joined in the conspiracy. Moon 
was hidden, the sky left black, but the 
Humans cleverly brought out torches, and 
fought on. And try as he would, though he 
whipped. back and forth, Wind couldn't 
keep them blown out. Watching his 
friend’s futile attempts, Cloud summoned 
all his relatives, and linking themselves to- 
gether in a solid chain, they released all 
their rain in a flood. The torches were 
quickly extinguished, yet still they fought; 
in the dark, in the rain, from the valleys to 
the meadows, to the hills, Frantically, Wind 
flew up to the Stars. 

“There’s not much we can do,” said the 
North Star. 

“We might frighten them,” volunteered 
the new star at his left. 

“Wonderful!” whistled the Wind. “We'll 
show them our Heavenly displeasure!” 

So Wind howled and screamed as he 
turned up the fields and tore at the tree 
tops. The Stars threw themselves across the 
sky, leaving paths of white fire behind their 
flaming tails. The Clouds clashed together 
with earshattering claps and sent hot 
sparks zigzagging towards earth. But the 
awesome celestial upheaval went unno- 


ticed. The little men were too busy on 
earth to lift their eyes to Heaven. 

“They won't even stop to save their 
crops!” wailed the Wind. 

“I'm not surprised!” boomed the Cloud. 

“There’s nothing more we can do,” said 
the others,” and even if there were, we 
haven't time. Sun is on his way!” So they 
cleared the skies for their Master’s return. 

When Sun returned to his place in the 
sky, he looked for his little man, as was his 
custom. He was nowhere to be seen; neither 
was the Cat, nor the Bees, nor the flowers 
edging the path on either side. The entire 
village lay deserted and bare. The dis- 
tant echoes of war still rumbled through 
the sky, and Sun was not pleased, not at 
all. For by this time the entire planet of 
Earth was involved in the war. 

The war that started on the Right side 
of Earth had spread to the Left side of 
Earth. The Right King sent out his armies 
in the name of Peace, the Left King sent 
out his armies in the name of Justice, and 
the people killed and were killed. 

Master Sun was relentless in his fury., He 
sent his scorching rays down mercilessly to 
teach the Humans a lesson. He dried all the 
rivers, parched the soil, and turned the 
oceans into steam; still they fought on. 

“They are hopeless,” sighed the Wind. 

“They are fools,” huffed the Cloud. 

“So they are, so they are,” blinked the 
Stars. 

“What do you say?” they asked the 
Moon. 

“Let me hide,” gentle Moon answered, 
“I can’t bear to watch!” 

The Sun heard them speak and sadly 
agreed. He gathered all his heavenly bod- 
ies and left the sky. He left the sky and 
went to smile on his other, more worthy 
planets. 

As he slowly moved farther and farther 
away, his last flickering rays shone on 
the quiet, desolate village in the Canton 
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of Green. Standing alone among smoking hind the wall on the trampled floor gleamed 
embers, was the remains of a red-brown a single, solitary, amber bead of honey; 
wall where a shop once stood. And be- <iricd in the shape of tear. 
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Ss 
her That night the rain came 
ers (“Unprecedent, unheard of”, 
ire Argued those who know the desert, ) 
Yis- | Yet, there it was, 
igh Those fresh and sparkling 
at Blessed drops, as large as 
of Morning dew appeared. 

They quenched the thirst of 
ide Parched and tired earth, 
of | And all dry darkness of 
nies The air was cleared. 
ent 
and They fell like Benediction 
On our parched and ruffled souls, 
He That fought and wrenched apart, 
y to And then again, drew close, 
the | With pure forgiveness, 
the And with just remorse! 
. ELENA PROKLOVA 
the Rencho “Mirage” 
Palw Springs, California. 
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Exhortation 


to Sons of Armenia 


PROF. KERSAM G. AJEMIAN 


Sons of Armenia — the elite of the braves 

Dispersed everywhere, wandering, 
downcast, 

Who visits your shrines, who tends to your 
graves? 

What do you dream: of future or the past? 


In your homeland — a battleground aflame 

Crescent clashed with the Cross in mortal 
strife, 

Those beastly foes you have dared to tame 

With hope and faith — your only shield in 
life. 


Arabs, Turks, Mongols — all ferocious 
hordes 

Plundered and defiled your sacred home. 

Conquered but never have been subdued 
by war lords, 

You have defied mighty legions of Rome. 


Sons of gallant Vartan — the valiant race 

Remember the heroes of Van and Zeitoon. 

Seek not justice on this earth — there’s no 
trace. 


Do you recall the legends of Sassoun? 

“May the heroes and martyrs rest in 
peace”! 

Teach all your children this daily prayer. 

May your despair wane, your hope 
increase, 

This is your destiny — your cross to bear. 


Wipe your tears fellowmen, let not the 
flame 

Of vengeance consume your weary heart. 

Let our Christian friends bow their heads 
in shame 

Let our rampant foes to hell depart. 


Take heart, the descendants ofwf Haik the 
bold 

Do not lose faith — your heritage sublime. 

Who can predict what the Fate will unfold 

And the darkest clouds might augur a 
spring-time. 

Dispel your sorrows, ill-fated race 

Your destiny is writ in your birthplace. 
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@ AN IMPORTANT DOCUMENT: 


COMMUNIST TAKEOVER AND 


OCCUPATION 


OF ARMENIA 


SPECIAL REPORT NO. 5 OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON COMMUNIST AGGRESSION, EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS 
UNDER AUTHORITY OF H. RES. 346 AND H. RES. 438 


COMMITTEE INTRODUCTION 

The committee wishes to express its ap- 
preciation for assistance in the preparation 
of this report to Georgetown University, 
its faculty and to the group of experts from 
various parts of the United States who co- 
operated with the university. The record of 
hearings of the committee, together with 
individual sworn depositions from eye- 
witnesses, documents, exhibits and other 
authoritative evidence formed the basis 
for this report. 

The purpose of this report is to telescope 
the essentials of the history of Armenia 
and its people; including the period of 
Communist takeover and occupation of that 
nation. It is hoped that this report will help 
the American people to understand better 
the nations and people enslaved by com- 
munism and thereby to more fully ap- 
preciate the true nature, tactics and final 
objectives of the criminal conspiracy of 


world communism. 


6 38s 
Historical Background 

The Armenians belong to the Dinaric 
group of the Alpine stock of the white race; 
their language is a branch of the Indo- 
European linguistic family. Historical Ar- 
menia comprised the area between Georgia 
and Azerbaijan in the north, Asia Minor in 
the west; northern Syria and Mesopotamia 





ON THIS STUDY 
In 1955, the House of Representative “Select 
Communist 


Committee on Aggression” (known 
euphemistically as “The Kersten Committee”, for 
its Chairman, former Charles Ker- 


sten of Wisconsin) a series of scholarly 
Communist aggression 
against the various nations of the Baltics, Central 
Europe, Eastern Europe, and the Transcaucasia. 
Seechal Reapers Mie. 3 at ius Gakes Sun a 
“Communist Takeover and Occupation of Ar- 
menia”, a celebrated pamphlet, which, 
circulated widely i in this + en ag Ne yet rye 
made available in its authentic form 
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menian Review. 





in the south, and Persia and the Caspian 
Sea in the east. Civilized existence began 
early in this territory, contemporaneously 
with the ancient Babylonians, Hittites, and 
Assyrians, from as early as the 15th cen- 
tury B. C. In the 9th century B. C. most of 
Armenia was unified in the powerful State 
of Urartu, implacable enemy of Assyria. 
The linguistics of Urartu, known to us from 
numerous cuneiform inscriptions of its 
kings, indicate their kinship with the 
Georgians. In the 7th century B. C., how- 
ever, Urartu was invaded and subjugated 
by a people of Indo-European linguistic af- 
filiation, coming from the west of Asia 
Minor. The fusion of these two elements, 
Urartian and Indo-European, resulted in 
the Armenian nation. 

Armenia became in time a part of the 
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Persian Empire of Cyrus and Darius; it 
then was conquered by Alexander the 
Great and was ruled by his successors, the 
Seleucids. After the defeat of the Seleucids 
by Rome in 189-8 B. C., two independent 
kingdoms arose in Armenia. Soon the larger 
one, under the Artaxiad dynasty, not only 
subdued the other, but under one of its 
kings, Tigranes the Great (C. 95-56 B. C.) 
expanded to form a short-lived empire con- 
taining a great part of the Near East. In 66 
B. C., however, Tigranes, defeated by the 
Romans, had to accept Roman suzerainty. 
Subsequently, Armenia, like the rest of 
Caucasia, became an apple of contention 
between the Romans (and their Byzantine 
successors) and the Persians. The cultural, 
national, and political individuality of the 
people was preserved thanks to the 
equipoise between the two imperial neigh- 
bors. That national individuality was 
strengthened with Armenia's conversion to 
Christianity some time in the second half of 
the third, or at the beginning of the fourth 
century. 

It was in the course of the Roman- 
Persian struggle that Armenia was divided, 
at the end of the fourth century, between 
Rome and Persia; and had its monarchy 
abolished in 428. After that, the Persian part 
of Armenia was administered by presiding 
princes, appointed by the Persian emperors 
from among the local feudal princes; 
whereas the Roman part of the country 
became a province of the Empire. The 
Arabs, establishing their Islamic Empire in 
the seventh century, conquered Persia and 
became, instead, overlords of Armenia, 
while recognizing its autonomy. For a time, 
Armenia continued to be a battlefield be- 
tween the Arabs and Byzantine and su-- 
fered terrible devastations and decline. But 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, the Arab 
caliphate began to decline in its turn, and 
the Byzantines were occupied elsewhere. 
Armenia thus entered into a phase of ren- 
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aissance under the leadership of one of its 
princely dynasties, the Bagratids (Bagra- 
tuni). The Bagratids soon monopolized the 
office of presiding prince, and then, in 885, 
restored the Armenian monarchy (in abey- 
ance since 428). 

The Bagratid restoration opened a bril- 
liant period of cultural splendor and econ- 
omic prosperity. But it was marked by 
political weakness. Soon Armenia became 
divided into several kingdoms and princi- 
palities. Then, in the eleventh century, the 
Byzantines felt powerful enough to inter- 
fere in Armenia. By ruse and by force, they 
destroyed, one by one, the Armenian king- 
doms, reducing the country to a Byzantine 
province. In doing so, they destroyed a 
potential buffer state and soon had to re- 
pent of this. The Seljuk Turks moving 
westward out of the depths of Asia in- 
vaded Armenia and inflicted a terrible de- 
feat on the Byzantines at Mantzikert in 
1071. After that Armenia was theirs and 
Asia Minor about to become theirs also. 

But Armenia showed a remarkable pow- 
er of recuperation and survival. The Ar- 
menian nobles and peasants migrated to 
Cilicia (in the northeastern corner of the 
Mediterranean Sea) and there founded the 
Kingdom of Little Armenia, which played a 
great role in the Crusades. It was only in 
1375 that, after a heroic struggle, the King- 
dom of Little Armenia was conquered by 
the Moslem Mamelukes of Egypt and the 
King, Leo VI de Lusignan, led captive to 
Cario. This marks the end of Armenia’s 
political history, but not the end of the Ar- 
menian people. A number of Armenians 
and of their feudal houses survived in Cau- 
casia under the aegis of the Kingdom of 
Georgia. But the rank and file fell ulti- 
mately under the heavy hand of Ottoman 
domination. . 

The extreme sufferings of the Armenian 
people under the cruel regime of the Otto- 
man Empire failed, however, to crush their 
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spirit and their determination to fight for 
freedom and for a better future. But all 
their attempts at revolt were mercilessly 
suppressed by the Turkish armed forces. 
In the 19th century, particularly, the term 
“Armenian atrocities” became a household 
word all over the world. But, in spite of 
all this, the sruggle for freedom, driven 
underground, continued relentlessly. 


Among the revolutionary groups which 
were particularly active in this under- 
ground struggle with Turkish oppression, 
the most important role belonged to the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation, the so- 
called Dashnak Party, founded in 1890. 
This party finally succeeded in rallying to 
its banner all the smaller revolutionary and 
freedom-loving Armenian groups and be- 
came the most popular, best disciplined, 
and strongest political organization among 
the Armenians. This prestige has been 
maintained by it to this day. Beginning 
with the early 1890's, the Dashnak Party 
directed the struggle for Armenian national 
freedom until the creation in 1918 of the 
Independent Republic of Armenia. 


The Armenians and World War I 

Having already decided to aline them- 
selves with the Central Allies — Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, and Italy — at the outset 
of the war, the Turks made a proposition 
to the Armenians. They planned to incite 
an insurrection of the Caucasian peoples — 
the Georgians and the Tartars — to harass 
the rear of the Russian armies in case war 
broke out; and they wanted the Armenians 
of Turkey to win over their kinsmen of the 
Caucasus and join in the insurrection. In 
return for this service they offered the Ar- 
menians an autonomous state consisting of 
Kars, the Province of Erivan, a part of 
Elizabetpol, the Provinces of Van and 
Bitlis, and a fragment of the Province of 
Erzerum. The Armenians of Turkey were 
to form volunteer legions who were to 
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proceed to the Caucasus to join in the 
general Trans-caucasian uprising. 

These propositions were submitted to the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation which, 
in August of 1914, was holding its Eighth 
Quadrennial Convention in Erzerum. In 
categorically rejecting this offer, the Fed- 
eration pointed out to the Turks the need- 
lessness and the unwisdom of joining the 
war, the risk of Turkey’s probable partition 
in case of an Allied victory, and the super- 
lative advantages of neutrality. They furth- 
er pointed out that they had no jurisdiction 
over their brothers of the Caucasus whose 
sympathies clearly were with the Russians. 
As far as they were concerned, they as- 
sured the Turks, in case Turkey entered the 
war, that as loyal citizens they would do 
their full duty in the defense of the Turkish 
fatherland. As to forming volunteer legions 
and inciting an uprising in the Caucasus, 
they positively rejected the idea. The Turks 
regarded this stand as treason against the 
Government. On October 31, 1914, the 
Young Turk Government took the fatal 
step of declaring war on Russia and her 
allies. 

Taking advantage of the war, when Eu- 
ropean intervention was out of the ques- 
tion, the Turks decided now to settle the 
Armenian question once and forever by 
exterminating the entire Armenian people. 
The twin culprits — Talaat Pasha, Minister 
of Interior, and Enver Pasha, Minister of 
War — vowed that they would accomplish 
in one season what Sultan Abdul Hamid 
had been unable to accomplish in his entire 
reign. On one occasion Talaat openly 
boasted: “We will give the Armenians such 
a body blow that they will not recover 
for 50 years.” And that was precisely what 
the Turks did. 

That the Turkish deportations of 1915 — 
the attempted extermination of an entire 
people — was a deliberate act of the Turk- 
ish Government has clearly been proved by 
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the published directives of the Turkish 
Government, issued to the provincial gov- 
ernors and commanding officers of the 
army. 

When it had become perfectly obvious 
that the Turkish Government was out to 
exterminate them, the Armenians took up 
arms and defended themselves in a num- 
ber of localities. 

All these valiant stands were organized 
and directed by the Armenian Revolution- 
ary Federation. The survivors of the de- 
portations, mostly those from the city of 
Van, numbering in the tens of thousands, 
retreated to the shelter of the Caucasus 
where, having joined their kinsmen, they 
formed the core of what later became the 
Independent Republic of Armenia. 


The Independent Republic of Armenia 


At the outberak of the war Count Vor- 
ontzov-Dashkov, Viceroy of Caucasus, 
made a dramatic appeal to the Armenians. 
If the Armenians would support the Rus- 
sian armies against the common enemy, 
Russia would reward their loyalty by creat- 
ing for them an autonomous state from the 
Turkish Armenian provinces. The Tzar 
gave similar assurances to the Armenian 
Catholikos, Gevorg V. during his official 
visit to Tiflis in November 1914. Similar 
promises, as later developed, were given to 
the Armenians by the Allied Powers. On 
the strength of these promises, the Ar- 
menians, unaware of the secret Treaty of 
London in 1916, threw themselves whole- 
heartedly on the side of the Allied cause. 
The secret Treaty of London provided, in 
case of victory, for the partition of Turkey 
among the signatories, without mentioning 
the Armenians. 

After the downfall of the Tzarist regime 
on April 27, 1917, the provisional govern- 
ment under Alexander Kerensky nullified 
the former edict and proclaimed the Ar- 
menian provinces an autonomous state un- 


til the final settlement at the Peace Con- 
feernce. This period was used by the Ar- 
menians in rebuilding and rehabilitating 
the ruined country. 

Armenian affairs took another bad turn 
with the advent of the Bolsheviks. The 
October revolution overthrew the provi- 
sional government, and on Novermber 7 
the two Bolshevik leaders, Lenin and 
Trotsky, took over. Two months later Rus- 
sia was proclaimed a Republic of Work- 
ers, Soldiers, and Peasants’ Soviets. Under 
the slogan of “bread and land,” Lenin now 
recalled the Russian armies from all! fronts. 

Upon the retirement of the Russian 
armies, the task of defending the front was 
left now to the local peoples — the Ar- 
menians, Georgians, and the Azeris — all 
of whom refused to recognize the Soviet 
and created a separate administration of 
their own called the Confederation of 
Transcaucasia. The Transcaucasian Diet, 
consisting of representatives of these three 
peoples, was the Executive Council of the 
Confederation. 

The Transcaucasian Diet found it diffi- 
cult to continue the war. After the retire- 
ment of the Russians, the hastily organized 
national divisions were hardly enough for 
the defense of the front. The collapse of 
the state machinery following the Russian 
withdrawal, the lack of money and sup- 
plies, and the handicaps of communication 
and transportation had paralyzed the war 
machine. 

On December 5, 1917, the Transcau- 
casian government succeeded in conclud- 
ing an armistice with the Turks, but soon, 
having brought fresh reinforcements from 
the western front, the Turks broke the 
armistice and resumed the war. 

The new peace conference opened on 
May 11 in Batum. 

In the midst of peace negotiations, the 
Turks resumed the offensive and, having 
occupied Alexandropol, started to push to 
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the north and the southeast. This was the 
most crucial period of the war for the 
Armenians. Deserted by the Russians, with 
not a solitary combat contingent from the 
Allies to help them, the Armenians now 
had to fight for their very lives. If the 
Turks won, it would mean their certain end 
the same fate which they had meted out 
to the Armenians of Turkey. It was a last- 
ditch fight and the Armenians made their 
stand. 

Fighting with a ferocity born of despera- 
tion, the Armenians halted the Turkish ad- 
vance in three decisive battles. These en- 
gagements took place between May 23 and 
28 at Karakilisseh, Bash Abaran, and Sar- 
darapat. General Nazarbekian, the com- 
mander in chief, directed the first battle; 
the second was commanded by General 
Dro, and the third was led by General 
Silikian. The Battle of Sardarapat, in par- 
ticular, was the most stubborn and bloody, 
very costly to the Turks. Its victory elated 
the Armenians and raised their militant 
spirit. General Silikian now gave the order 
to march on Alexandropol when news ar- 
rived from Batum that peace had been 
signed and the war was over. 

Simultaneously with these engagements, 
the Turks were desperately trying to en- 
force their harsh terms before the outcome 
of the battle, if possible. 

On May 26 the Turkish delegation pre- 
sented its ultimatum. The same day in 
Tiflis, at a session of the Diet, the Georgian 
representative proposed a resolution where- 
by the Diet would be dissolved, thus 
putting an end to the Transcaucasian Con- 
federation. At the same time the Georgian 
National Council declared the independence 
of Georgia. Azerbaijan followed suit the 
next day. Under the circumstances, on May 
28, the Armenian National Council declared 
Armenia an independent republic. 

The Peace Treaty of Batum between 
Turkey and Armenia was signed on June 4, 
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1918 — the first international act which 
Armenia signed as an independent state. 
Turkey was the first power to recognize 
Armenia’s independence. 

Order Out of Chaos 

The leaders of the newly created re- 
public now embarked on the colossal task 
of reconstruction. To start with, they had 
inherited nothing from the Russian Empire. 
There was no organized administrative ma- 
chinery, no capital, no means of transpor- 
tation, no trained experts for the three 
branches of government. It was a country 
of ruins, crowded with thousands of 
refugees, communications with the out- 
side world wholly cut off, the food sup- 
ply almost exhausted, and the specter of 
the famine and the epidemic hovering over 
the land. Kachaznouni, the first Premier of 
Armenia, in his maiden speech before the 
Parliament, described the situation in the 
following picturesque words: 

The Government has not one connecting link 
with the past. It has not succeeded to a 
government so that it could continue its labors. 
It has inherited no administrative machinery. It 
has to start from scratch. It must create every: 
thing from a heap of ruins and absolute chaos. 
The Government has found the country in a con- 


dition which best can be described by one word 
—catastrophic. 


The Armenian National Council, which, 
after the dissolution of the Diet had de- 
clared itself the supreme governing body 
of the Armenian provinces, established it- 
self in Erivan, and assumed the functions of 
the first legislative body under the title of 
“Council of Armenia.” Armenia was de- 
clared a republic after the European pattern. 
The Chairman of the Council was also the 
President of the Republic. The final draft 
of the constitution was postponed to a 
constitutional assembly, which was to con- 
vene at the end of the war. 

Fortunately, the war soon ended, and 
Armenia commenced her rapid regenera- 
tion in the latter part of 1918. The Turkish 
troops vacated their occupied positions and 
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the boundaries of Armenia were enlarged 
somewhat. Then came the influx of refu- 
gees and food from the outside world. 
America in particular played a saving role 
in those tragic days. On May 20, 1920, the 
first American ship, loaded with 2,000 tons 
of flour, arrived in Batum; a week later, 
another ship came into port with 10,000 
tons of the same commodities. Other ships 
followed regularly, bearing food supplies, 
clothing, and medicine. The greater part 
of these goods was sent by the Near East 
Relief, the American Red Cross, and other 
charitable organizations; the remainder 
was sent by the American Relief Adminis- 
tration. 

One year after its founding, Armenia al- 
ready was an organized state, equipped 
with an efficient administrative machinery. 
A large number of nations recognized her 
independence and exchanged diplomatic 
representatives. A delegation of the Ar- 
menian Government proceeded to Paris to 
take part in the Peace Conference. 

On January 19, 1920, the Allied Supreme 
Council recognized Armenia’s independ- 
ence and her de facto government, with the 
provision, however, that such recognition 
did not predetermine the question of that 
state’s future boundaries. 

The creation of the independent republic 
was the signal of a patriotic wave, rallying 
Armenians from all corners of the world 
— Russia, the Balkans, Europe, America, 
Egypt, Persia, and India — all of whom 
poured in their voluntary contributions to 
rebuild the fatherland. The American Ar- 
menians alone raised a sum of $2 million. 
ty see Chaheed Suases Doreramnene, ta 5 SUG 
cation addressed by the Secretary of State, Bain- 
bridge Colby, to the Armenian Minister Pleni- 


potentiary in Washington, Dr. Armen Garo Pas- 
termadjian, on April 23, 1920. 


The Armenians of Egypt founded a spe- 
cial fund for an Armenian air force, and the 
Melkonian brothers bequeathed their en- 


tire wealth of nearly $10 million for the 
needs of Armenia. A “gold fund” designed 
to establish Armenia’s monetary system 
was supported with exemplary zeal. A $20 
million loan, floated for government needs, 
was likewise generously supported by all 
Armenians. 

Presently, there was a great homecoming 
of Armenians from all parts of the world, 
bringing with them capital and machinery 
with which to develop industry and agri- 
culture. Then followed an influx of Ar- 
menian intellectuals — professors, doctors, 
engineers, agronomists, economists, writers, 
artists, and specialists — whose presence 
helped transform Armenia within a short 
period. 

The next question was the final deter- 
mination of Armenia’s boundaries, namely, 
the annexation of Turkish Armenia, and 
the Republic’s recognition as a de jure 
state, a matter which depended largely 
upon the future treaty between Turkey 
and the Allies. 

President Wilson, an ardent champion of 
international cooperation, and! author of 
the League of Nations, was inclined toward 
an American protectorate over Armenia. 
The Allies welcomed and supported this 
plan, meanwhile trying to tie up the final 
solution with decisions which the Ameri- 
can President was to render and which, 
unfortunately, were unduly delayed. 

In January of 1919, the Big Four — Eng- 
land, the United States, France, and Italy 
— drafted a general formula defining the 
Allied war aims, which included the fol- 
lowing pargaraph concerning the fate of 
subject races of the Turkish Empire: 


Because of the historic misgovernment of the 
Turks of their subject peoples and the terrible 
massacres of the Armenians and others in recent 
years, the Allied and Associated 
agreed that Armenia, Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Arabia must be completely severed from the 


The peace treaty with Turkey, delayed 
for 16-months, was signed at Sevres on 
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August 10, 1920. It was during this interval 
of 16 months that the nationalist move- 
ment of Mustafa Kemal, actively supported 
by France, Italy, and Soviet Russia, be- 
came a power to contend with. 

As a de jure government, Armenia was 
represented at the Sevres Conference and 
was a signatory of the treaty through its 
delegation, headed by Avetis Aharonian. 
The Sevres Treaty was the climactic act of 
a long and bloody struggle for Armenia’s 
emancipation, as well as the reward of 
Armenian contribution to the Allied war 
effort. The Sevres Treaty contained the fol- 
lowing articles petraining to Armenia: 

ARTICLE 88. Turkey recognizes Armenia as al- 
ready organized by the Allied Powers, as a free, 
independent state. 

ARTICLE 89. Turkey and Armenia, as well as 
the other High Contracting Parties, to sub- 
mit to the arbitration of the President of the 
United States the determination of the boundary 
between Turkey and Armenia, in the provinces of 
Erzeroum, Trebizond, Van and Bitlis, and to ac- 
cept his decision, as well as other conditions that 
may be prescri by him relative to access of 
Armenia to the sea and relative to the demili- 


tarization of the Ottoman territory adjacent to 
said boundary. 


The Armenian Question Is Shelved 

The Treaty of Sevres, however, was nev- 
er destined to be enforced. Subsequent 
events made its ratification by the powers 
impossible. The Kemalist movement, vital- 
ized by the mutual rivalries of the powers 
and with the Soviet’s active support, not 
only killed it, but frustrated all the Allied 
plans concerning the Near: East. Scarcely 
one month after the signing of the Sevres 
Treaty, in September of 1920, Kemalist 
Turkey in collaboration with the Soviet 
attacked the Republic of Armenia. Unaided 
by the Allied Powers, and unable to resist 
the combined Turco-Soviet assault, after a 
valiant defense, Armenia succumbed on 
December 2, 1920. 


How The Soviet Wrecked The 
Independent Republic of Armenia 


“The external enemies of Armenia,” 
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writes Simon Vratzian, the man who was 
Prime Minister in the days of the destruc- 
tion of the Independent Republic of Ar- 
menia, “were the Bolsheviks and the Turks, 
and of these two the Bolsheviks must be 
ranked first because without the encourage- 
ment and the active support of Soviet Rus- 
sia, Kemalist Turkey would never have 
dared attack Armenia.” 

Although “champions” of small, op- 
pressed peoples and professed advocates of 
the principle of national self-determination 
—there was a time when Lenin demanded 
the immediate withdrawal of Russian oc- 
cupational armies and the outright inde- 
pendence of Ukraine, Finland, and Ar- 
menia — liberation and independence of 
enslaved peoples, as later events have 
proved, was never the supreme ideal of 
the Bolsheviks. In the opinion of the Bol- 
shevik historian Borian, the thing which 
mattered most to Lenin was never Armenia 
or the Armenians but the advancement of 
the Bolshevik revolution. “To Lenin,” 
Borian writes, “the Armenian question was 
but a means to an end.” In the interests of 
the “world revolution” little nations like 
the Armenians counted for nothing. The 
principal obstacle to the extension of the 
revolution was chiefly British imperialism. 
The Soviet objective, therefore, was the 
destruction of British imperialism in the 
East. 

The Turco-Soviet rapproachement which 
later was to culminate in an alliance, was 
started immediately upon Turkey's defeat 
in the war and the expulsion of Ittihadist 
leaders, the party which had alined Turkey 
with the Central Powers and which had 
engineered the Armenian deportations. 

Among the Ittihadist leaders who es- 
caped from Istanbul were: Enver, Talaat, 
and Jemal Pashas, Dr. Nazim, Behaeddin 
Shakir, Bedry Bey, Dr. Rusukhi, Jemal 
Azmi, Dr. Fuad, and others, all notorious 
executioners of the Armenians. Later, these 
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were joined by smaller luminaries such as 
Kutchuk Talaat, Khalil Pasha, Javid Bey, 
and others. This company arrived in Berlin 
at about the time of Germany's defeat. 
Here, in cooperation with Moslem agents 
who had filtered into Germany from all 
parts of the world during the war, they 
founded a Pan-Islam revolutionary organi- 
zation called “The Union of Islam Revolu- 
tionaries” with the express aim of defend- 
ing the interests of Turkey. 

The first Bolshevik to contact these Turks 
was Karl Radek, who at the time was in 
Berlin at the behest of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and an agreement was reached to 
transfer the headquarters of the Moslem 
Union to Russia. The Turks promised to 
refrain from inciting the Moslem elements 
of Russia against the Soviet Government 
and to concentrate their effort against 
Britain. In return, the Bolsheviks promised 
them full moral and material support. 

These negotiations took place at the end 
of 1918, and by the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year, Turco-Soviet cooperation al- 
ready was an accomplished fact. Ittihadist 
leaders slowly found their way to Moscow 
and, soon after, they were joined by their 
confederates who had taken refuge in Cau- 
casus. The Caucasus had become a center 
of Turkish activity immediately after the 
conclusion of the Brest Litovsk Treaty. 
Here was located the Islamic army of Nuri 
Pasha which the Armenian forces fought off 
during the critical five months when they 
held the important oil center of Baku. It 
was here that the Soviets organized and 
equipped the Islam army of Khali] Pasha 
which later joined the forces of Mustafa 
Kemal in his attack on Armenia. 

Early in 1920 a delegation from Mustafa 
Kemal arrived in Baku for the purpose of 
contacting the Soviet Government. In the 
ensuing negotiations between Moscow and 
Ankara, the basis of a cordial agreement 
was laid, one of the resutls of which was 


the formation of an Islamic army in Baku 
under Khali! Pasha. On July 20, Khalil 
proceeded from Moscow to Baku where he 
was given a royal reception by the Bolshe- 
vik authorities. The Soviet Government 
provided the entire cost of the Islamic 
army — arms, munitions, uniforms, and sup- 
plies down to the quartermaster corps. Vol- 
unteers and Turkish prisoners, assembled 
from all parts of Russia, Crimea, Kazan, 
Ufa, and Turkestan, were trained and 
whipped into an effective fighting force 
under Khalil’s command. 


Turco-Soviet collaboration was further 
cemented at the Congress of the Eastern 
Peoples, presided over by Zinoviev, the 
great Communist leader, which convened 
in August 1920 in Baku, at the invitation of 
the Executive Committee of the Third In- 
ternational. The Congress was attended by 
Enver and Khalil, and a special delegation 
of Mustafa Kemal, together with Islamic 
delegations from India, Afghanistan, Dutch 
Indies, Africa, and many eastern regions. 
The battle cry was putting an end to the 
colonial empires of the great powers, espe- 
cially England, by calling a revolt of the 
eastern peoples under the leadership of the 
Third International. One of the resolutions 
of the Congress was the repudiation of the 
Sevres Treaty which had just been signed 
by Armenia, Turkey, and the powers. 


A voluminous amount of literature on 
Turco-Soviet collaboration has been pub- 
lished by the Bolsheviks, the Turks, and 
neutral sources, but the most authentic of 
them all are the confessions of Ittihadist 
agents themselves which were unfolded in 
the famous Ankara trials of 1926 before 
the Turkish Independent Court. 


The confessions of Kutchuk Talaat, 
Nayim Jevad, Azmi Bey, and Kiazim Kara- 
bekir at the Ankara trials left no doubt 
of the close co-operation between Turkey 
and the Soviet in the conspiracy to over- 
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throw the Independent Republic of Ar- 


menia. 
The Role of Armenian Communists 


Until 1919 Communists in Armenia were 
almose negligible. A few instructors at the 
Religious Seminary of Etchmiadzin, the 
seat of the Armenian Catholikos, a sprink- 
ling of professors at the University of 
Erivan which was founded in 1920, some 
misguided students, and a few railroad 
workers were just about the sum total of 
Communists in Armenia. Comparatively 
speaking, there were more Armenian Com- 
munists in Tiflis and Baku, as well as in 
Russia, but the influence these exerted on 
Armenian national life was negligible. 
Communism at this time was wholly alien 
to the social needs of the Armenian people 
and was abhorrent to their intellectual and 
spiritual makeup. 

After the October revolution of 1917, the 
Soviet Commissariat of Nationalities 
created an adjunct called the Armenian 
Division which was headed by an Ar- 
menian renegade named Avanesov, a no- 
torious Bolshevik at the time. 

The Bolsheviks first appeared in Armenia 
at the end of 1918, following the persecu- 
tion of the Communists in Georgia and 
Azerbaijan. These fugitives were tolerated 
by the Armenian Government provided 
they refrained from any antigovernmental 
activity. 

In September of 1919 the representatives 
of the SSR Transcaucasian Regional Com- 
mittee held a secret meeting in Erivan in 
which they formulated a basic policy for 
the country and created a central executive 
body which was called Armenkom (Ar- 
menian Committee of the Communist 
Party ). 

In January of 1920 the Armenkom held a 
conference in Erivan. An idea of the pur- 
pose of this conference is gained by the 
following testimony of A. Hovanissian, ex- 
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ecutive secretary of the Armenian Com- 
munist Party at the time: 


regions of Kazakh and Karabagh 
as focal points to spring the revolution. 


Having decided on the forcible over- 
throw of the Government, the Armenkom 
now kept in touch with the Russians 
through the Transcaucasian Regional Com- 
mittee which, from its headquarters in 
Tiflis, supplied it with funds, literature, in- 
structions, and field workers. The Armenian 
Communists impatiently awaited the ar- 
rival of the Russian Army to raise the ban- 
ner of rebellion against the free and in- 
dependent Government of Armenia. Inside 
the country, they carried on an intensive 
antigovernmental propaganda, incited in- 
traracial passions, sabotaged the Govern- 
ment’s reconstruction effort, and took ad- 
vantage of every occasion to weaken the 
state machirery and to discredit the Gov- 
ernment in the eyes of the public. Outside 
of the country, they promoted hostility to 
the Armenian Republic and its leaders 
through lies and slander, not even stopping 
at outright cooperation with the enemies 
of the Armenian people. 


The May Uprising 

On May 1 a telegram from Baku, signed 
by Orjonikidze, Kirov, Mekhanoshin, and 
Levandovsky representing, the Russian 
Eleventh Army, gave the Armenian Gov- 
ernment a 24-hour time limit in which to 
stop all military operations in Soviet Azer- 
baijan, and to withdraw all troops from 
the Azerbaijan border. 

As a matter of fact, there were no mili- 
tary operations in Azerbaijan at this time. 
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What actually was happening was the con- 
test in Karabagh. The population of Kara- 
bagh, overwhelmingly Armenian, had re- 
fused to recognize the Soviet Government 
of Azerbaijan and wanted to join Armenia. 
The contest had been fought out between 
the Turkish Gen. Khalil Pasha and the Ar- 
menian General Dro, and at the time of 
Azerbaijan’s sovietization almost the whole 
of Karabagh was controlled by the Ar- 
menians. 

In the midst of May Day celebrations the 
Communists, of Alexandropol, taking ad- 
vantage of the Government's tolerant poli- 
cy, staged a demonstration against the Gov- 
ernment and issued a pro-Soviet manifesto. 


Following these events there were dis- 
turbances in other parts of Armenia, such 
as Kars, Sarikamish, Beyazit, Basar Kechar, 
and Dilijan, all hotbeds of Russian and 
Turkish malcontents. 

Faced with open rebellion, the Govern- 
ment was forced to resort to force. 


...+in May 1920, we had a Communist re- 
bellion, a Communist uprising there (Armenia), 
a Communist organized May Day .. . our Gov- 
ernment had to put down this Bolshevik uprising 
and we arrested many of them. 


On May 14 the insurgents surrendered 
and within a few weeks, the outbreaks in 
other parts of the country were quelled. In 
this action the sympathy of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Armenian people was 
with their Government. All political parties 
of Armenia denounced the Communist up- 
rising as an act of treason to the fatherland. 

Coming at a time of the newly created 
Republic’s most critical period, however, 
the May uprising was a serious blow to the 
task of reconstruction. 


The Chanth Delegation 


During the May uprising, the Govern- 
ment of Armenia sent a delegation to Mos- 
cow, headed by the distinguished Arme- 
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nian writer and at the time Deputy Speaker 
of the Armenian Parliament, Mr. Levon 
Chanth, to conclude a peace treaty with 
the Soviet based on the following condi- 
tions essential to Armenia: 

(a) Recognition of the independence of 
Armenia and inclusion of Armenian-popu- 
lated regions of Karabagh and Gulistan 
within the boundary of Armenia. 

(b) Acceptance, at least in principle, of 
the annexation of the Turkish Armenian 
provinces to Armenia. 

(c) A promise of noninterference in the 
internal affairs of Armenia, including Com- 
munist propaganda and underground ac- 
tivity. 

(d) Permission for the return of Ar- 
menian refugees residing at the time in 
northern Caucasus and Russia. 

The Soviets agreed to these conditions 
and the peace treaty was about to be 
signed when suddenly the negotiations 
came to a halt. Another delegation consist- 
ing of Armenian and Azeri Communists, 
headed by Anastas Mikoyan and Avis Nuri- 
janian, prevailed upon Chicherin and Kara- 
khan to transfer the negotiations to Erivan. 
Their object was, by procrastinating the 
treaty, to hasten the arrival of the Russian 
Army into Armenia, and thus to render the 
snvietization of Armenia inevitable. The 
Soviet Government appointed Legran as 
its plenipotentiary to continue the inter- 
rupted negotiations in Erivan. 

Meanwhile, on July 5, divisions of the 
Eleventh Red Army invaded Armenia in 
the regions of Zangezur and Karabagh. A 
fortnight later the Red Army attacked Ar- 
menia from the direction of Kazakh. Ar- 
menia was now caught between twin 
pincers from the north and the east. 


‘They (the Russians) had an understanding 
with General Karabekir who was the leader of 
the Turkish Army, the commander. They insti- 
gated this army to attack Armenia from the south. 
The Soviet Russian armies attacked at two points 
from the northeast and the north. 
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Weakened by the May uprising and the 
ensuing civil war, repelled by the Russian 
armies, and desirous of putting an end to 
the useless bloodshed, the Armenian Gov- 
vernment now appealed to Moscow’s medi- 
ation, and on August 10 a temporary truce 
was signed whereby the Armenian-popu- 
lated regions of Zangezur, Karabagh, and 
Nakhichevan were ceded to Communist 
Azerbaijan, which by this time had already 
become a Soviet Republic. On the same 
day the Treaty of Sevres was signed in 
Paris. 


The Armeno-Turkish War 


While the Government of the Independ- 
ent Republic was busy with the Soviet 
armies and the ensuing negotiations, Mus- 
tafa Kemal was preparing to attack Ar- 
menia. The only question was the timing. 
Kiazim Karabekir Pasha. the commander of 
the Eastern Army, wanted to attack at 
once, while Mustafa Kemal and Ismet 
Pasha demurred. The latter demanded the 
Kiazim Karabekir lead his divisions against 
the Greek Army, which, at the time, had 
invaded Anatolia. 

In September, Kiazim Karabekir left for 
Ankara personally to persuade Mustafa 
Kemal of the necessity of attacking Ar- 
menia at once. His task was further facili- 
tated by the news of signing the Sevres 
Treaty. Meanwhile, Khalil Pasha’s Islamic 
Army from Baku, loaded with Soviet gold, 
already had arrived at Erzerum to rein- 
force the invading army. Thereupon Anka- 
ra yielded and gave Kiazim Karabekir the 
green light. On September 23 the Turkish 
Army invaded Armenia, and the forces of 
the Armenian Republic, slim as they were, 
had to fight on two fronts; against the Red 
armies to the north, and the Turkish forces 
in the south and southwest. It was under 
these conditions, where Armenia was mili- 
tarily in an impossible position that Legran 
arrived “accompanied by over 40 coun- 
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selors” and loaded with stacks of propa- 
ganda literature. The very next day he 
presented the Soviet terms. These were: 
(1) Armenia should renounce the Treaty 
of Sevres; (2) Armenia should give the 
Soviet troops free passage through Ar- 
menia to join Mustafa Kemal’s army in 
his fight against the Allies; and (3) the 
Soviets would mediate in Armenia’s dis- 
putes with her neighbors concerning the 
boundaries. 

The Government of Armenia cate- 
gorically rejected the first point but agreed 
to discuss the others. 

However, the commanding and cardinal 
consideration of the day was the fighting 
on the fronts. From the north was the 
mighty Red army, while on the south Com- 
munist propagandists had infiltrated the 
Armenian Army and were issuing proclama- 
tions to Armenian soldiers calling upon 
them not to fight the Turks. One of these 
read: 


Armenian soldier, when you see the Turk ad- 
vancing do not fire upon him. He is your brother, 
your fellow worker. 


On those fronts where the soldiers had 
not been exposed to Communist subver- 
sion, they fought stubbornly and long but, 
hopelessly outnumbered, they were forced 
to yield ground. 

On the other hand Armenia received no 
aid from the outside world. The West was 
innocent of any knowledge of the Com- 
munist world threat. 

By the end of November the Turkish 
forces were at the gates of Erivan and 
Karabekir was threatening to occupy the 
entire country. 

This was what the Soviet “negotiators” in 
Erivan were waiting for. However, despite 
the military catastrophe, the Armenian 
Government worked out a treaty which, 
although accepting the sovietization of Ar- 
menia — as the only alternative to new 
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massacres and the complete physical de- 
struction of the Armenian people — was 
far from an abject surrender. In fact, under 
the conditions, the terms of the treaty were 
the best possible. They stipuated: 

(1) Armenia was proclaimed an Inde- 
pendent Soviet Socialist government. 

(2) Pending the calling of a congress 
of the soviets of Armenia, a temporary mili- 
tary revolutionary committee would take 
over the Government of Armenia. 

(8) The Soviet Government of Russia 
would accept the indisputable admission 
into the boundaries of the Armenian So- 
viet Socialist Republic the following re- 
gions: The Province of Erivan, a part of 
the Province of Kars, the region of Zange- 
zur in the Province of Ganzak as defined 
by the boundary of August 10, and parts 
of the Province of Tiflis which was under 
Armenia’s rule on September 28, 1920. 

(4) The command of the Armenian 
Army would not be persecuted for any 
anti-Communist acts previous to the so- 
vietization of Armenia. 

(5) The members of the Armenian Rev- 
olutionary Federation and other socialist 
parties would not be subject to persecution 
for their membership in these parties, nor 
would they be persecuted for their fight 
against the Communist Party prior to so- 
vietization of Armenia. 

(6) The Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittee would consist of 5 members ap- 
pointed by the Communist Party and 2 
leftist Dashnaks approved by the Com- 
munists. 

(7) The Soviet Government of Russia 
would take immediate steps to furnish the 
necessary military forces for the consolida- 
tion and defense of the Armenian Socialist 
Soviet Republic. 

(8) After the signing of the agreement, 
the Government of the Armenian Republic 
would withdraw, and until the coming of 
the Revolutionary Committee, a military 


command headed by General Dro with the 
participation of Comrade Silin of the 
R. S. F. S. R. would take over. 


This treaty was signed in Erivan on De- 
cember 2, 1920, by General Dro and Der- 
derian on behalf of the Armenian Republic 
and Legran on behalf of the R. S. F. S. R. 
This treaty will be found in the volume 
entitled “Collection of Valid Treaties’ pub- 
lished by the Soviet Commissariat of For- 
eign Affairs, in Leningrad, in 1922. 


Armenia Under Soviet Rule 


Despite the fact that the loss of in- 
dependence — in its genuine form — was 
received with deep misgivings by the Ar- 
menian people, however, the elimination 
of the immediate and real threat of total 
annihilation from military invasion from all 
sides caused a temporary wave of hope 
that “the Great Russian brothers” would 
bring an era of comparative peace to Ar- 
menia. This hope was dashed to smithers 
in a matter of weeks. As General Dro testi- 
fied, referring to the December 2 treaty 
which the Soviets had signed with Armenia 
and which they considered a valid treaty, 
“they trampled everything underfoot.” 


This is how the Communist historian 
Borian describes the Red take-over of Ar- 
menia: 


The Revolutionary Committee started a series 
of indiscriminate seizures and confiscations, with- 
out regard to class, and without taking into ac- 
count the general economic and psychological 
state of the ntry. Devoid of revolutionary 
planning, and executed with needless brutality, 
these confiscations were unorganized and promis- 
cuous. Unattended by disciplinary machinery, 
without Pgs gen propaganda of enlighten- 
ment, and with utter disregard of the country’s 
unusually distressing condition, the Revolutionary 
Committee issued its orders, nationalizing the 
food supply of the cities and the peasantry. With 
amazing recklessness and unconcern, they 
and nationalized everything—military uniforms, 
artisans’ tools, rice mills, water mills, barbers’ 
implements, beehives, linen, household furniture, 
and livestock. 
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COMMUNIST 
And to quote General Dro’s testimony: 


After they (the Soviets) took over Armenia, 
with a brutality and persecution characteristic of 
the Middle Ages, the clergymen of Armenia, the 
intellectuals, the Dashnaks, th 


of the Government were thrown into prisons by 
the Communists, where the slaughtering of these 
people was started. 


And on the diplomatic front the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government which, according 
to the treaty of Decemebr 2, 1920, was to 
accept “the indisputable admission into the 
boundaries of the Armenian S. S. R.” a 
number of territorial regions, ceded not 
only those territories but much more to 
Turkey. As Ambassador James W. Gerard 
states: 


Then, on March 16, 1921, the Bolsheviks en- 
tered into a treaty with Kemal, whereby they 
ceded to Turkey a part of the Armenian Re- 
public; two other parts to Azerbaijan and the 
remainder, labeled “Soviet Armenia,” they an- 
nexed to Russia. They also repudiated the Wilson 
award to Armenia, and proclaimed that Armenia 
had no case against Turkey. 

Not satisfied with selling these Armenian 
lands in Moscow, the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment undertook to have the new Com- 
munist government of Soviet Armenia sign 
a treaty similarly ceding these territories. 
Indeed, on October 18, 1921, an identical 
treaty was signed at Kars between the 
Kemalist government of Turkey and the 
Communist government of Armenia. By 
these treaties Soviet Moscow reduced Ar- 
menia from 29,000 square miles, which it 
had been as an independent Armenia, to 
11,580 which it is today as a soviet com- 
ponent of the U. S. S. R. 


The February Revolt 


The cruel excesses committed by the 
Communists after their take-over of Ar- 
menia on December 2, 1920, brought about 
a reaction which remains unique in the 
annals of modern history. The Armenian 
people rebelled and actually not only drove 
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out of the country the Communist authori- 
ties and military forces but reestablished 
their independence. This is graphically told 
by the son of the former Prime Minister of 
Great Britain Lord Stanley Baldwin, Sir 
Oliver Baldwin, in the latter's book “Six 
Prisons and Two Revolutions.” 


The Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
at that time in the midst of a battle against 
Communist forces which had already been 
country but were in the process of being 
out in February of 1921. 


ee 


Actually, on February 18, 1921, indignant 
citizens and peasants, armed with whatever 
weapons they could muster, rallied to Eri- 
van and stormed the central prison where, 
only the day before, a number of prisoners 
had been pole-axed and preparations made 
to massacre the remainder, drove out the 
Communist government, and reestablished 
the former democratic republic. This was 
the first and only instance in Soviet history 
when an outraged people rebelled against 
the Soviet and restored its independence. 
It was an elemental outburst, born of in- 
comprehensible abuse, brutality, and des- 
peration. The uprising was not a plot or 
a conspiracy. It was neither planned nor 
organized. However, after it was unleashed, 
foreseeing the disastrous consequences of 
a land in chaos, the leaders of the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation (Dash- 
naks) took charge of the movement, or- 
ganized the new Government, and restored 
order. 


Upon the reorganization of the inde- 
pendent Republic Prime Minister Simon 
Vratzian appealed to the free world to 
help in maintaining Armenia free and out 
of the Soviet orbit. However, his plea re- 
mained unanswered, and by August of 1921 
with the return of overwhelming Com- 
munist forces, all Armenian military resist- 
ance came to an end, and the Sovietization 
of Armenia became final. 
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However the February revolt had not 
been completely in vain. To those who 
think that resistance to brute force is futile 
and a waste of blood, it must be pointed 
out that when the Communists returned 
they had orders from Lenin himself to be 
more circumspect and to treat with more 
consideration a people that was ready to 
fight and die for its rights. 


Life Under Soviet Rule 

Life in Armenia, ever since the Soviets 
took over, has followed the pattern of all 
those countries which have been enslaved 
by communism. First there was a physical 
elimination of entire classes of intellectuals, 
anti-Communist political groups, and genu- 
ine workers and peasants. The next step 
was the liquidation of the clergy. Hundreds 
of Armenian priests were sent into exile or 
brutally murdered. Churches were con- 
verted into clubs or government depots. 
On the night of April 6, 1988, two Chekists 
broke into the rectory of the Holy See of 
the Armenian Church at Etchmiadzin and 
strangled to death the Catholikos, Khoren 
Muradbekian, and threw his body out of 
the window into the yard below. To this 
day it is not known where the Catholikos 
was finally buried. 

The recurring waves of purges of writers, 
intellectuals, professors historians, etc., af- 
fected not only the anti-Communist intel- 
legentsia, but those writers and leaders who 
had been the most devout apostles of the 
new regime. The mention of one name will 
indicate the fate that befell all. 

Yeghise Charentz, one of the most bril- 
liant poets of modern Armenian literature, 
had been carried away by the slogans of 
the revolution and had believed that with 
sovietization Armenia would enjoy the 
dawn of peace, justice, and a new cultural 
and artistic life. However, Charentz was 
one of the hundreds who had an early and 
abrupt awakening. 
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The evidence of this is contained in a 
poem that carries a masterfully conceived 
secret code. The poem is entitled “Mes- 
sage,” but on reading there is no trace of 
a message in its lines. The message was 
discovered by taking the second letter of 
each line and reading vertically from top 
to bottom. Thus constituted it read: “O, 
Armenian people, your only salvation is in 
your collective strength.” The Communists, 
who breed on the disruptions and dissen- 
sions they sow among the people they con- 
quer, jailed Charentz for this poem. He 
died in prison. And so did numberless men 
of science, the arts, government, the 
church, and others, who preferred to serve 
the Armenian people rather than their 
Communist masters. 

Since 1921 the most intense Communist 
propaganda has been directed against Ar- 
menian nationalism. The Soviet Armenian 
press, the Erivan radio broadcasts, the pro- 
nouncements of Communist leaders in Ar- 
menia and Moscow, have evidenced that no 
means Or measures were spared to eradi- 
cate the Armenians’ love for their tradi- 
tions, culture, history, and freedom. Super- 
ficially the Communists have pretended to 
permit a flowering in the study of Ar- 
menian culture. The Erivan University, 
schools and vairous cultural institutions in 
Armenia are pointed out as evidence of 
this fact. However, their fundamental 
principle “nationalist in form but socialist 
in content” gives away the secret that the 
usage of the Armenian language, “history” 
and institutions is permitted only as a sim- 
pler means to propagate communism and 
sovietism. 

For over 30 years now not a month will 
go by without the most acid criticism, espe- 
cially in the Soviet Armenian press, of 
“bourgeois-nationalism, decadent glorifica- 
tion of the past, and Dasnak ideology.” 
And yet all radical measures, all the ruth- 
less persecution the Soviets have exerted, 
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seem to have been in vain, since to this 
date there are statements on the highest 
level, including U.S.S.R. Vice Premier 
Anastas Mikoyan, testifying that love of 
“nationalism” is as strong as ever. 

It is on this count that the new Secretary 
General of the Armenian Communist Party, 
Tovmassian, criticized the former adminis- 
tration, the writers, the intellectuals of So- 
viet Armenia, in his report to the 17th Par- 
ty Congress held in Erivan in mid-Febru- 
ary 1953. Tovmassian stated inter alia: 


“We cannot forget that we are not insured 
against the penetration of reactionaries, 
and, in particular, against the penetration of 
Dashnak ideology.” 

He had the same criticism for most of 
the Soviet Armenian poets, novelists, dram- 
atists, satirists, and film directors. 

One does not have to go to anti-Com- 


munists authorities. And even cursory 
perusal of exclusively Soviet sources will 
show beyond a shadow of a doubt that the 
Armenian nation in Soviet enslavement, 
even though passively yet irrefutably 
strives for unadulterated national culture, 
sincere and equal cooperation with other 
nations, and true state sovereignty and 
freedom. 


Patriotic Armenians of the world regard 
the Soviet ideology as a foreign importa- 
tion which was imposed upon the people of 
Armenia against their will. They regard the 
Soviet as a tyranny which was forced on 
Armenia. They look upon the Soviet as the 
chief obstacle on the path of Armenia’s 
liberation. They regard the Soviet as a 
world evil, a destroyer of human freedoms, 
and a menace to world peace. 











The Tree of Armenia 


By JIVANI 


Behold an ancient apricot tree! 
Renowned for my roots am I; 
Delicious the fruit I bear and free, 
To humanity low and high. 


I am an ancient Near Eastern tree, 
Yet alas, no vineyard have I; 

My offspring scattered no more I see, 
E’en my branches quiver and sigh. 


Transplanted here on my native soil, 

My sprouts unchanged bear bloom and 
fruit; 

But in alien lands, despite much toil, 

They wither and fade, branch and root. 


When God created the Universe, 
1 was planted by His own hand, 


In a wondrous vineyard before Man's 
Curse, 


“Grow and multiply” His command. 


A vineyard keeper He sent to me, 

Tall, ruddy and smilling of mouth, 
“Tree of Armenia, christen I thee,” 
Said this giant prince from the south. 


Although I am now four-thousand yeats 
old, ne 

My roots are firm and industrious; 

Diminished my strength, my own I hold, 

And by name I am illustrious. 


Reprinted from New York Evening Post 
(Translated from Armenian by 
M. Martin Turpenjian) 


ASHOUGH JIVANI 
Ashough Jivani, baptismal name Serop Levon- 


ian, one of the 
the 19th cen 
lage of 


Armenian minstrels 


greatest of 
» was bora in 1846 in the Vil- 


Armenia. A herder of 


Caucasian 
the family cattle, he early showed a poetic and 
musical aptitude which he practiced on an in- 


strument of his craftsmanship, and later became 
an apprentice of the Village Minstrel. When 


he 


acquired sufficient proficiency in his chosen pro- 
fession, he took to the road and traveled the 
principal cities of che Caucasus entertaining au- 


diences with his 


improvisations and singing to 


of a large number of popular Armenian songs, 
a comprehensive anthology of his works was 

lished in Etchmiadzin in 1900 and 1904, and 
‘ollowing his death, the State Publishing Com- 


or Erivan published 


his complete 


pany 
in 1936. He died on February 24, 1909. 
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@ AN INTELLECTUALS LIFE: 


CONSTANT ZARIAN— 
TRIPLE EXILE 


LAWRENCE DURRELL 


Some account of the writings of Constant 
Zarian is long overdue — and would no 
doubt have long since been given had not 
the general inaccessibility of ‘his.writings in 
the Armenian language left the common 
reader in Europe with only a slender sheaf 
of poems and essays in French by which to 
judge him. Now, in his: sixty-third year, 
however, he is within striking distance of 
the European reputation which must fol- 
low the forthcoming translation of his 
books into French and German. — and as 
such he commands the attention of the 
serious reader in England. 

But fame — or even for that matter 
recognition — are matters of indifference 
to this much-travelled man of letters who 
now lives quietly on the island of his choice 
in the Gulf of Naples, happy in the memory 
of a long life well spent in travel and 
friendship, in good living and good writ- 
ing. 

Zarian was born in the Caucasus, in the 
province of Shirvan, which, he says some- 
where in a biographical note, was “well- 
known for its poets, roses, nightingales and 
its periodical earthquakes.” He adds: “So 
at the very start I absorbed poetry and a 
certain anxiety from my natal place.” 
Poetry and anxiety! An auspicious con- 
junction of qualities for a twentieth cen- 
tury man! He attended a local school for 
some years before his parents, who were 


people of substance and position, decided 
to send him to France to be educated. 

Paris provided the school, and Brussels 
the university—but the results of a west- 
ern education were to be quite unforseen 
by his parents. Zarian emerged from his 
studies as a promising poet. He joined the 
group of flourishing young Belgian poets 
who at this time gathered round Emil 
Verhaeren, and his first essays in poetry 
marked him as a young man of determined 
and forcible talent. 

By now his writings had reached Russia 
and the Czarist authorities responded to 
them by forbidding his return; his dis- 
gusted family repudiated him; henceforth 
poetry was to become both a fatherland 
and a family. At this time his work in 
French had already earned a deserved rep- 
utation as a writer to be watched. But now 
came a change. 

He had by this time all but forgotten 
his native language; “only some of my 
prayers, learned during childhood, clung 
with obstinacy to me.” One night after a 
memorable conversation with Verhaeren he 
took, on the advice of the elder poet, the 
decision to re-learn Armenian, and hence- 
forth only to write in his native tongue. At 
this time the theories about the “auto- 
chthonous artist” were very much in the 
air, and Verhaeren assured him that how- 
ever well he wrote in French he would al- 
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ways remain a deraciné, a rootless emigrant 
in French literature. Why should he not 
become, although an exile, a mouthpiece 
for his own people? The artist should ac- 
cept the responsibilities conferred upon 
him by the native ties of birth and tongue 
— and by his stars. 

Zarian went to Venice where, on the 
island of San Lazaro, the monks of the 
Armenian monastery undertook to teach 
him his native language and (almost more 
important) gave him enough work as a 
translator to enable him to live. In the 
room, at the very table, where once Byron 
had started to study Armenian, Zarian un- 
dertook this rediscovery of himself. “I real- 
ised now,” he writes, “that language is 
simply part of the blood that circulates 
throughout one’s body; one doesn’t learn 
it, but simply discovers it.” For several 
years, absorbed in this self-discovery, he re- 
mained in Venice perfecting the instru- 
ment which he was henceforth to use. 

But it was not enough simply to reclaim 
the lost power of his native language; as 
an active and energetic writer with a mis- 
sion, his duty was to turn his talents 
towards his own people. But how could 
he reach them — since he was now a po- 
litical exile? In 1912 he was to be found in 
Constantinople, living in the greatest pov- 
erty, and gathering round him a group of 
exiled talents to help him with the founda- 
tion of a free literary newspaper written 
in Armenian. He recognized clearly that 
a writer's duty is to devote himself to the 
field of human values and not to waste his 
talent on ephemeral political polemic. Po- 
litics change; values — the true workshop 
of the poet — have to be perpetually ex- 
amined and recreated from new points of 
view. Their basic substance is unchanged 
however since they deal, not with the 
temporal condition of man but with his 
unchanging inner disposition. They have to 
be reworked in every generation — “as 
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bread is always the same but has to be 
kneaded and composed afresh every day 
if it is to be palatable.” 

But the outbreak of the First World War 
put an abrupt end to these considerations; 
the little band of intellectuals was abruptly 
dispersed. Escaping arrest by the Turks, 
Zarian crossed the border into Bulgaria 
and thence made his way to Italy. Here he 
composed his “Three Mysteries”, a pan- 
theistic poem of great force and beauty 
which, in Italian translation, earned him 
immediate recognition and which was put 
to music by Ottorino Respighi. 

At the end of the war Zarian returned to 
Constantinople to continue his literary 
work, and in 1920 accepted an invitation 
by the Soviet authorities to return to Ar- 
menia with full honours. He was to have a 
chair founded for him at the University of 
Erevan. He accepted the invitation and 
returned. He determined to stay and help 
the revolutionaries to found their prom- 
ised Utopia. It took him two years to 
understand finally the full horror of the 
system which had been imposed upon his 
own people. In 1924 he fled. 


II 


To those who come back, he will tell 
you, after having fully tasted the fruits of 
Communism in Russia, Europe seems a 
strangely unreal thing; and the values of 
Europe acquire all of a sudden a new per- 
spective. What are all these people talking 
about, the traveller asks himself, as every- 
where around him he sees traces of a moral 
order, a coherence in values, a culture 
which has been systematically extirpated 
behind the curtain? The virtues so far out- 
weigh the defects that it seems incredible 
to him that he himself was once among 
those sentimental believers who wished for 
a new Marxist Utopia and the end of 
capitalism. To those who have the chance 
fully to compare the two systems the shock 
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is a very profound one. Not only does capi- 
talism offer the worker a far better chance 
of ameliorating his lot, but in every way 
and from every point of view it is superior 
to the paltry materialistic inventions of that 
dated humbug, the Communist: whose po- 
litics are based upon a pipe-dream which 
in turn is based upon a social grudge. I¢ 
was from this new angle of vision that the 
disappointed poet saw Europe on his re- 
turn. 

Many people since Zarian have learned 
the lesson, too; but for him the shock was 
perhaps greater, since it concerned his own 
country and his own people. He had always 
been disposed to listen openly to criti- 
cisms of Communism; no doubt he had 
always agreed the earlier stages were 
clumsy, crude and mistaken. Nevertheless 
it offered hopes of equality and justice. 
But after an exposure to it at first hand he 
realized with alarm that the system itsel* 
did not work (regardless of whether it 
were to be applied by angels or gangsters ). 
Based on a futile actuary’s view of the uni- 
verse, it laid low every seed of culture and 
growth that a thousands years of Christian 
humanism had offered to the Western 
European. It was the deliberate enemy of 
the imagination, of love, of every faculty 
and grace that one could prize as a human 
being. And here was another paradox; he 
had expected to find that the Communist 
state was truly a worker's state and found 
instead that it was, in the most precise 
sense of the word, a state run by the fail- 
ures of Bloomsbury. Marxism was the bin 
into which every manqué poured the tal- 
ents he could not exercise in the arts and 
sciences. 

To return then, like Lazarus risen from 
the grave, and to find the currents still run- 
ning strongly leftward in Europe, was 
something which made his blood run cold. 
Fifty years of sentimental agitation, of bar- 
ren provincial Utopianism, had produced 


this attitude in public opinion. To read the 
utterances of a Shaw, a Haldane, after leav- 
ing Armenia was almost to despair of the 
fate of Western Europe as such — for 
never had so gigantic and palpable a fraud, 
so hideous a tyranny ever been supported 
by so many men of apparent distinction 
and eminence. 

Zarian has never ceased to believe in 
the artist as the responsible factor in hum- 
an affairs; and the blame for this situation, 
he laid and still lays at the door of the 
western artist. The utter irresponsibility in 
human affairs which has characterised the 
artists of the last fifty years, he often in- 
sists, is something that can only be appre- 
ciated in all its richness by someone who 
enjoyed the fruits of their agitation — a 
worker's state: at least so Zarian thought 
when, once more in France, he tried to as- 
semble his ideas of the two years he had 
passed in his country. He was consumed 
by anxiety that Europe, with all its remedi- 
able faults, should be destroyed by the 
tyranny he saw approaching in so many 
seductive guises. 

Marxism, he recognized, was itself the 
enemy, whether in the mild form of hum- 
anistic socialism advocated by the senti- 
mental agitators of the west, or in its com- 
plete Soviet form; indeed one could only 
be a stepping stone to the other. What 
could he do to atone for his mistake? What 
kind of artist could he become without 
falling into the camp of the clericals, or the 
duller ranks of the quasi-reactionaries? 
How best could he contribute to the twen- 
tieth-century symposium? 

It was these considerations that were 
finally to determine the shape and magni- 
tude of the writings which, for the next 
twenty years and more, were to pour from 
his pen. It was no conscious choice that 
made Zarian a classical man — it was the 
development of a natural style of mind, 
founded in bitter experience and in a 
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tenacious belief that if man was to be saved 
from destruction he stood in need of major 
‘artists of a new type — responsible men. 
“His own task was no longer to reject, to 
criticise, to whine — but in the deepest 
sense of the word, to submerge in the 
swift currents of history and to give their 
impulse direction and form. “To endure 
and contribute” — that was the new mot- 
to: and he has never deviated by a hairs. 
‘breadth from it in his attitude to his work 
and his people. 
He was by now a triple exile: exiled by 
both Czarist and Bolshevik; and doubly 
exiled from the current of European 
thought by his choice of language. After 
what he had seen he recognized that the 
Fabians and their followers, though they 
were striking many a shrewd blow for jus- 
tice in social affairs, were still hypnotised 
by the corpus of belief derived out of Marx- 
ism. They constituted nothing less than an 
intellectual fifth column situated at the 
heart of European life. The very science 
upon which their belief in a new social 
order was founded had become obsolete 
with the relativity principle. There was a 
real danger that they would succeed in 
destroying the old culture and finding 
themselves with nothing to put in its place. 
Could they not recognize that cultures 
were born and died like organisms? That 
they could not be forced and shaped only 
by the human powers of a fallible logic? 
Zarian addressed himself to the social 
problem not by entering the arena as a 
man of politics or of science but simply as 
an artist devoted to the responsibilities 
which his country and language had put 
upon him. He dealt with Soviet Armenia 
in the way that one would deal with the 
phenomenon of, say, first love — artistically. 
His “Impressions of Soviet Life” and “The 
Co-operative and the Bones of the Mam- 
moth” recreated the atmosphere and flavour 
of the submerged life that human beings 


live when their hearts have been con- 
scripted under the flag of the false god, 
Matter. The emphasis was on the pity and 
the comedy, and his best effects have some 
of the simplicity and grotesque humour of 
Gogol. 

For the rest, his work belongs to the 
main current of European thought, and his 
books from 1930 onwards were milestones 
set up along the winding roads of his jour- 
neys, both physical and spiritual, in the 
Europe he had come to love. His “Philp- 
sophical Studies” and the two fat “Note- 
books” (1946) contain not only his im- 
pressions of Spain, Italy and Holland but, 
in a sense, a study of the philosophic back- 
ground which makes or unmakes nations; 
yet these studies were free from a false pro- 
fessionalism in that they were at all points 
derived, not from abstractions, but from 
the landscape, wine, food, people and 
languages he encountered. 

He spent the Second World War in 
America and published there what he re- 
gards as his greatest novel, “The Ship 
Upon the Mountain”. So much for the 
prose of this formidable poet, the appear- 
ance of whose prose work has been 
punctuated through the years by the pub- 
lication of many books of verse. This year 
his Collected Poems are in the press and 
contain all the work that he wishes to pre- 
serve in this medium. 

“As a classical man,” Zarian is fond of 
saying “I am either out of date or else I 
belong to a type of artist who has not yet 
emerged but who the future will bring us. 
The artist who belongs to his people.” It 
is perhaps. easier to be this type of artist 
if one belongs to a small people whose 
literature is as yet not significant in the 
way that, say, German or French literature 
is. Certainly our own native genius seems 
to be bred out of revolt, out of a refusal 
to conform or belong (Shelley, Byron, 
Lawrence, Blake etc,.) It is characteristic 
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n- | also that in English it is the rebels that has to be an exile in order to belong to 
od, Zarian most admires . . . Nevertheless he the world.” The translation of his work into 
ind feels that the future will bring us artists two European languages will, we believe, 
me who belong without being tame or tooth- qualify him for admission into this class. 
of } less, without being a Southey or Rogers. 

_ “They will not stop being exiles, of course,” (Reprinted from “The Poetry Review,” 
the adds Zarian, “because it seems that one Jan.-Feb. 1952) 
his 
nes 
ur- 
the | 
i Prisoner’s Journey 
m- 
mt, Nover Koumyan 
ck- 
ms; | 
co- | You are waiting outside for me. 
ote It will not be long now, 
om My love, until I will be free 
nd To join you to start our 

Long and happy journey 
in Together. 
“a, 2 
hip My term was long, 
the And the punishment severe, 
er. But the end will come soon. 
en | 
ub- I saw many of my friends 
ier 1 Leaving their cell earlier 
nd | To depart, leaving a dead 
go. Emptiness behind. 
How I envied them. 

a _ When I leave my cell, 
yet | I will not hold malice 
us. | Against those that 
Tt Tortured me, but leave 
tist Peace and benediction 
ose | Behind. 
the | 
ue Then joining you, we will go 
ne On our long and happy journey, 
= From which there is 
on, | No return. . . 
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“Today, yes today I saw the light fade, 


one streak of faint light 
fade before mine eyes 

I thought and prayed so 
for that dim, pale light 
to break into floods of 
brightness to my eyes. 
but, as I said now, that 
final blessed glint 

died before mine eyes. 


You tell me to speak 

and shout to the world 
tear my shredded heart 
open to their eyes 

so they may thus see and 
feel the pain there 

but, I said before, 

Ill say it again — 
shredded is my heart 
how can I still tear! 


Even if I spoke with my 
voice so stale, 

it will hit a note 

to which they will play 
and to their full joy 

to the love and the loved 
I will be a note 

of blunt and feeble tone 
struck out of a chord 

that hit the flat key. 


—You tell me ‘make sound — 


and the sound I make will 
enhance their joy 


La Belle 


and make them harder laugh 


louder and shriller laugh 
until my tuneless voice 

is drowned cursed 

and cut! 

Why should I then talk... 


Ffor my corner here 

I saw that light fade 
Rather than talk now 
and flounder on this day 
I must hope for light 
look and search the light 
(a new ray of light) 

I must pray for light! 
(you tell me to fight!) 


No, I shall not speak 
This I owe my heart, 

I let it face defeat 

or be mercilessly beat 
but I can never let 

it be jeered and sneered! 


Heart, I may not need 
to live through my life 
but I cannot breathe 

if my soul is smudged 


and by foul hands touched... 


That's why I don’t dare” 


said to me La Belle. 
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@ THE CHURCH — DOGMA AND HISTORY: 


A BRIEF STUDY OF 
THE ARMENIAN CHURCH 


KAREKIN SAHAGIAN 


EDITORIAL NOTE—This go ge 
sive in its broad outlines and 
curate in detail, nevertheless falls short of ovenail 
perfection by virtue of one omission, namely the 
place of the Catholicate of Cilicia in the Armenian 
Apostolic Church hierarchy. 


While the Holy See of Etchmiadzin, originally 
founded by the Gregory the Illuminator, founder 
of the Armenian Church in the early fourth cen- 
tury, was the first Armenian ecclesiastical center, 
nevertheless, due to countless military upheavals 
which plagued the region for centuries, the Ar- 
menian Catholicosi were frequently forced to 
move their residence with the removal of the 
political authority. 


The first change of place of this nature took 
place in 452 A.D. when the Armenian Catholicos 
Melite of Manazgert moved his seat from Etch- 
miadzin to Dovin. The cities of Ani, Tavplour, 
Damnplav, Shougre, Dzovk and Romkla were 
other sites of the Holy See until finally, in 1293, 
it was moved to the City of Sis in 


In 1441 a group of Etchmiadzinist bishops 
asked the Catholicos to return his See to its 
original site of Etchmiadzin, but the latter, con- 
sidering the consequence of his desertion upon 
his vast flock now surrounded in a sea of Islam, 
refused to acquiesce to the Bishops’ petition and 
stood firm at his post. Whereupon the Etchmia- 
dzinists elected a Catholicos of their own and 
restored the broken thread of the Etchmiadzin 
institution after an interruption of approximately 
one thousand years. 


Since 1441 the two Catholicosates—Cilicia and 
Etchmiadzin — lived side by side, coequals and 
independent. During this period the Catholicosate 
of Cilicia was confined to the Cilician region, 
while the Etchmiadzin hierarchy held jurisdiction 
over all the rest of the Armenian communities 
in the world. 

The advent of the Soviets brought about a 
profound transformation in this setup as a result 
of the attitude of the Soviet authorities toward 
the church. Religion and church being declared 
outside the pale of the law, these two institutions 
were practically eradicated inside the Soviet 
Union, Soviet Armenia in particular, thus depriv- 
ing the Armenian Catholicos of his domain and 
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Cilicia to its new center in Antelias, Le’ 


In early 1955 a determined effort 
by the Soviet to prevent the election of 
ey 
tive figure azgen jian o 
Etchmiadzin, a conflict which continues to this 
day and which a a eee 
gains for the Catholicate of Cilicia. 


Since the election of Catholicos Zareh, a con- 
siderable number of Armenian communities of 
the free world have transferred their allegiance 
from Etchmiadzin to the Catholicos yf Antelias. 
The original pe gpl r* the Cilician See which 
originally consisted of the dioceses of 
Svria and Cyprus has been supplemented by the 
additions of the dioceses of Greece, and 
anti-Soviet faction of the Armenian Apostolic 
Church of North America and according to all 
indications there will be others to follow. 


Should the integration of the Armenian church 
of the Dispersion around the Catholicate of 
Cilicie be completed, it will be the second time 
in history the Cilician See will have saved the 
Armenian Church from the perils of external 
intervention. 


e 


THE EDITORS 
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Why Study? 

Why should one who is religiously in- 
clined attempt to survey the Armenian 
Church?? 

Briefly, here are four suggestions: 

1) Out of curiosity. The Armenian 
Church is the oldest state christian church 
in the world. The term “National Church” 
is more rightly applied to the Armenian 
than to any other church.’ 

2) Seldom has any Church played such 
a tremendous role in a people’s history and 
culture. Because this people has often lost 
political unity, that unity has been sought 
and preserved through the Church. It has 
been the last institution of unification. 
Without it, the Armenians would probably 
have vanished from the earth long ago as 
a distinct people as have many of their 
ancient contemporaries. On the other hand, 
had these people — the Armenians — never 
espoused Christianity but perhaps Mo- 
hammedanism, not a few are the impar- 
tial academicians who believe that today 
Armenia would be an immense nation in- 
stead of what she now is — a so-called “Re- 
public,” an island in the Caucasus sur- 
rounded by Islam and depredated by 
Communism. But all this would necessitate 
a separate thesis. 

8) A study must be made if ignorance 
about this Church is to yield to under- 
standing. In the words of Noel Buxton*, 
“The Armenian Church has been cruelly 
and deliberately misrepresented by those 
who would injure her.” 

Many people are still inclined to look 
upon the Eastern churches as curious sur- 





1 Also known as the Armenian National Apos- 
tolic Church, the Gregorian Church, and Lousa- 
vortchagan (Illuminator). 


2W. L. Williams, “The Story of The Armenian 
Church,” The New Armenia, March 1, 1917, p. 69. 


8 Noel Buxton, M.P. and Harold Buxton, Rev., 
Travel and Politics in Armenia, Murray, London, 
1914, p. 91. 
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vivals of Early Christianity with a host of 
superstitions and weird peculiarities. 


4) The more one learns about the history 


of this and other Eastern churches, the 
more one wonders why they have sur- 
vived at all. They are the smallest Christian 
churches; they are the poorest and least 
influential, and they have borne the brunt 
of persecution. To change his wonder into 
realization, the student should be keenly 
aroused to study this kind of Christianity — 
Christianity on the borderline of extinction. 
Pre-Christian Armenia 

Before the Christian era, the old re- 
ligion of the land was mainly Iranian, de- 
scribed as Zoroastrianism of a corrupt type.. 


The ancient inhabitants conceived their e 


pantheon as consisting of these principal 
deities: Aramazd, chief god; Anahid, chief 
and favorite goddess; Vahagn, national god 


of war and heroism; Mir; Tihr, the god of | 


human destiny; and the sun and the moon.* 
Origins Of The Church 


Immediately after the resurrection of 
Christ, two of His disciples, Thaddeus and 


Bartholomew, went to Armenia and made 3 


converts. From these Apostles, the Ar- 
menian Church received the name “Apos- 
tolic”. Both of these “First Iuminators” 
were martyred. There were persecutions 
under the rule of King Artaxerxes (ca. 110 
A.D.), Chosroes (223), and Tiridates the 
Great (287). 

St. Gregory the Illuminator is unani- 
mously considered the Father of the Ar- 
menian Church. For by his working of a 
miracle on King Tiridates after the latter 
had persecuted him, the king proclaimed 
Christianity as the state religion. This was 
in 801 A.D. The declaration of Constantine 
did not come until twelve years later. 


So thoroughly was pagan art, sculpture, 





4 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. I, 
Chas. Scribners’ Sons, N. Y., 1913, p. 802 (M. 
Ananikian). 
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and literature then destroyed that barely 
twenty lines of the latter survive. Gregory 
became head of the Church (sometimes 
called “Gregorian”) and built the famous 
monastery which stands to this day at the 
ancient capital of Vagharshapat, now 
Etchmiadzin. 

Applying psychology on the people, 
Gregory promoted Christianity by implant- 
ing it in such a way that the populace 
passed imperceptibly from their pagan fire- 
worship to the new religion. For example, 
the feast days of Anahid and Vahagn were 
kept but rededicated to the Virgin Mary 
and John the Baptist (who, incidentally, 
is buried in that land). Also, for instance, 
the pagan center of Ashtishat in the prov- 
ince of Daron was transformed, and the 
Ecclesiastical Supreme Council met for the 
first time there in the year 365 A.D. 

From its very beginning as a state re- 
ligion, the Church and nation were bound 
together. In $11, Emperor Maximianus de- 
clared war against the Armenians because 
of their recent conversion. In 449, the 
Persian king gave Armenia twelve months 
to change to Zoroostrianism. The people 
and episcopate stood firm, and _ the 
end of the year they took to the field 
against that Empire. Despite treachery, at 
the battle of Avarair (May 26, 451), the 
tiny Armenian army under Vardan Mami- 
konian gave a good account of itself 
against vastly superior numbers. But for 
fifty years war and martyrdom dominated 
the scene. Finally Valarsaces, the Persian 
king, yielded and declared religious lib- 
erty.5 
Doctrine 

A distinguishing feature of the Armenian 
apostolic Church from the other ancient 
Christian churches is that she has always 
kept a “primitive simplicity” of doctrine.* 


5 W. L. Williams, “The Armenian Church”, The 
New Armenia, December 1917, pp. 356-357. 
6 Buxton, op. cit., p. 88 


The doctrinal system is based on the 
Nicene Creed without the addition made 
by Western churches in regard to the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost from the Son as 
well as from the Father.* Though it did 
not accept the declaration of the Council 
of Chalcedon as to the two natures of 
Christ, it explicitly teaches that Christ was 
perfect God and perfect man. 

In its dogmatic teaching and ritual, the 
Church stands today in the same position 
as it did 1,600 years ago in its infancy. It 
is peculiar that ultra-conservative as the 
Church is dogmatically, it is nevertheless 
tolerant in the highest degree. This reminds 
one of the English Constitution, which 
though planted on monarchial principles, 
grants more political freedom than the con- 
stitutions of many republics.* 

The principles of the Church have been 
thusly declared, “Unitas in necessariis, 
Libertas in dubiis, Charitas in omnibus.” 
Liturgy 

All the liturgies of the East and West are 
substantially alike if one plumbs beneath 
the surface. They are derived from a com- 
mon source — the old-fashioned primitive 
service of the early Christians. The Ar- 
menian Liturgy is chiefly derived from that 
of St. Basil (Caesarea) and indirectly from 
that of St. James (Jerusalem). It has in- 
creased from Latin and Greek sources 
since its revision in the Fifth Century. 
Buxton says the Gregorian Liturgy has all 
the essential elements which are familiar 
in the Anglican Liturgy. The ceremony is 
rich, dignifiied, but not over-elaborate.® 

The doctrine of the seven sacraments is 
practiced. 

The principle divine service is the Holy 





? Religious bp seed 1936, vol. Il, ree | 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1941, P- 383. 

8Rt. Rev. A. Abrahamian, tion and 
Rule of the Armenian Church”, The New Ar- 
menia, October 1920, pp. 155-156. 


® Buxton, op. cit. p. 93. 
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Sacrifice, or Mass, usually given on Sun- 
days with much ritual solemnity. Prac- 
tically the whole Bible is read in public at 
least once a year, and certain sections, such 
as the Gospels and Psalms, are recited 
more often. The Armenian translation was 
made in 482 A.D. and is known as the 
“Queen of Versions.” Services are con- 
ducted in the Ancient Armenian rather 
than in the modern colloquial dialects.’° 

The Liturgy has three lessons’ 1) 
prophetic lesson from the Old Testament; 
2) an Epistle; 3) a Gospel." 

In other churches, water is mixed with 
wine in the chalice. The reason for this is 
that ancient peoples always mixed the two 
when they drank. This came to be regarded 
as the symbol of the two natures of Christ. 
human and divine. The Armenian Churc’ 
refrains from putting water in the chalice 
and is here unique. 

The most zealous and helpful ally of the 
Crusaders was Armenia (that is, Lesser 
Armenia, for Greater Armenia was being 
ravaged by the Turkish invasions). There 
was at that time some contact between the 
Latin Church and the native Church. Cer- 
tain Latin elements were introduced into 
the Armenian rite when the Dominicans 
were active in the Near East. 

Like other Eastern liturgies, the Gre- 
gorian is divided into two parts: the first, 
“Mass of the Catachumens.” This includes 
the Collects, Epistle, Gospel and Creed. 
The second part is the “Mass of the Faith- 
ful.” This has the “Song of The Cherubim,” 
a hymn of triumph not known to the West- 
ern churches, and it has for its purpose the 
excitation of the minds of the faithful to 
the mysteries about to be celebrated. 

At the “Sursum Corda,” the deacon says, 
“The doors, the doors!” This is a rather 
quaint survival of procedure to guard the 





10 Religious Bodies: 1936, op. cit., p. 384. 
11 Buxton, op. cit., p. 95. 
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doors against the uninitiated and to admit 
the faithful only. Afterwards, there is the 
Great Oblation, the Invocation of the Holy 
Spirit, and the Consecration of the Ele. 
ments.!* 

Remembrance is made of Our Lady and 
the Saints, and of the vast host of martyrs 


who have died for the Faith. In martyrdom | 


of any Christian church, the Gregorian 


probably leads, proportionately speaking 


at least. 
Organization 


The Church is apostolic, independent, 
national, democratic, and liberal. 
Noel Buxton maintains that the Ar. 


menian Apostolic Church has an organiza- / 
tion which is “a compromise between Con- | 
gregationalism and Episcopalianism — all 7 


important questions of Church government 
and administration, including the election 


“ae 


of the Catholicos, being settled by the | 


joint voices of the clergy and laity.”* 


Indeed, the organization is founded on J 


democratic principles. Every officer from 
the highest to the lowest is elected by the 
laity either directly or through their popu- 
larly elected representatives. But the or- 
ganization is also hierarchical, for every 
minister must be ordained by a bishop who 


can “trace his own commission to the 


Pi ree 


Ere 


Apostles through bishops in apostolic suc- | 


cession.”!4 


Women may vote in matters of the par- | 


ish churches. 
The Catholicos of Etchmiadzin (still the 


“papal” seat, now located in Soviet Ar | 


menia) is the supreme head of all the Ar- 
menian churches in the world. There have 
been nearly one-hundred and thirty Catho- 
lici in direct succession from St. Gregory. 
Once the election to this office was subject 





12 Tbid., p. 95. 
13 Buxton, pp. 84-85. 
14 Religious Bodies: 1936, op. cit., p. 383. 
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to the approval of the Russian Czars. Next 
are the Patriarchs of Jerusalem and 
Constantinople, and the titular Catholici of 
Cilicia and Agthamar, each with archi- 
episcopal jurisdiction. Below these are 
archbishops of other provinces, and bishops 
of dioceses. The Patriarchs are chosen 
by their synods and formerly had to be 
approved by the Sultans of Turkey. In the 
past, more than one Patriarch has sworn 
allegiance to the Pope. There were eighty 
dioceses in Turkey and Transcaucasia and 
four missionary dioceses in Persia, India, 
Europe, and America. Because of the 
World War I massacres and deportations 
in Turkey, many of the dioceses in that 
state are vacant and are governed by vicars 
general in priest’s orders.® 

The clergy is divided into two groups: 
celibates and married. The secular priests 
are called “kahana” or “yeretz” and are 
limited to local churches where they may 
act as pastors, rectors, and deacons. They 
usually marry before they are ordained. 
But the celibates are in command of the 
church organization proper and serve as 
abbots, regional leaders, prelates, patri- 
archs, and Catholici. Their ranks start with 
“abegha” (novice), “Vartabed” (doctor, 
magistros), “extreme Vartabed,” “epis- 
copos” (bishop), and “arkepiscopos” (arch- 
bishop ).1¢ 

Of the world’s 8,500,000 Armenians, most 
of whom either live in Soviet Armenia or 
in territories immediately adjacent thereto, 
the vast majority are Gregorians. However, 
not all are adherents to the Church, for 
there are score of thousands who belong 
to Catholic and Protestant sects, and some 
attend Greek Orthodox services. 

There are monasteries and religious 
orders. One of the best known of the lat- 


15 Ibid., p. 384. 


16 The Armenians in Massachusetts, American 
Guide Series, Federal Writers’ Project, Armenian 
Historical Society, Boston, p. 63. 
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ter is the Catholic Mekhitarist, at Venice 
and Vienna, which has safeguarded much 
of the Armenian culture. It was at the 
Venice center that Byron made a study of 
the Armenian tongue. 

Two dioceses of the Church are em- 
powered in America, the East which con- 
tains the Eastern, Mid-Eastern states, and 
Canada and the West containing mainly 
California.’” The clergy in the United States 
includes archbishops, resident pastors, mis- 
sionary priests, and deacons. 

In addition to selecting priest, church 
congregations elect their delegates to the 
Church Assembly. This latter group in- 
cluding the officiating clergy is called the 
Church Convention of the Prelacy. It has 
the right to modify the constitution of the 
prelacy, decide on non-religious matters, 
elect and force prelates to resign, and elect 
committees to carry out its decisions and 
councel the affiairs of the prelacy.™* 


Councils 


We mentioned that the Church claimed 
to be liberal. We recall that each succes- 
sive Council of the early churches added 
to the number of dogmas which must be 
received under penalty of forfeiture of 
eternal salvation. The Latin Church recog- 
nizes twenty, the Greek Orthodox seven; 
but the Armenian Church recognizes only 
three, the first three, namely: Nicaea 
(325), Constantinople (381), and Ephesus 
(481). Says Ormanian, a former Patriarch 
of Constantinople, “The Armenian Church 

. has thought it her duty to look upon 
the Council of Ephesus as the last whereby 
the unanimity of the Church was main- 
tained, in the conviction that we have in 
it the true traditional groundwork of the 
Universal Church . . . The essential truths, 





17 James H. Tashjian, The Armenians of The 
United States and Canada, Hairenik Press, Bos- 
ton, 1947, p. 43. 

= Armenians in Massachusetts, op. cit. 
p. 
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on which were based the dogmatic consti- 
tution of the Christian mysteries, i.e., the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Redemp- 
tion, had been perfected by the definitions’ 
of the three Councils.” 1 Since the later 
Councils did not represent a unanimous 
Church, it is felt that they cannot be bind- 
ing on all Christendom and that they can- 
not add anything which would have the 
claim of infallibility. 

Until the time of the Fourth General 
Council, of Chalcedon, 451 A.D., then, the 
Church was in full communion with all 
sections of the greater Church. She was 
not able to attend primarily because of a 
controversy (mentioned earlier) with the 
Persian king seeking to force Mazdaism on 
the people. When the report of the Coun- 
cil came, there was some misunderstand- 
ing as to its meaning and it was denounced. 
As a result the Gregorian Church took no 
further part in subsequent Councils but 
kept its independence under its own au- 
tocephalous hierarchy.2° Attempts by the 
Greek Patriarch of Constantinople and the 
Latin Pope to dominate the Armenian 
Church have failed completely. 

Because the Church did not attend the 
Council of Chalcedon, it has been criti- 
cized as having condoned that which was 
there condemned, the opinion of Euty- 
chianism. The Armenians have retained 
their belief in the one nature of Christ. 

In addition to their violent reliigous 
struggle with the Persians, another reason 
why the Church did not attend the Fourth 
Council was this. The Greek Patriarch of 
Constantinople was to reign supreme over 
all the Eastern Churches and their Patri- 
archs; in sum, be an Eastern Pope. This 
was incompatible with the independence 
of the Armenian Church as a National 
Church. 





pee L. Williams, “The Armenian Church”, 
p. Lh 
20 Religious Bodies: 1936, op. cit., p. 381. 


Peculiarities and Comparison With 
Other Churches 
The Roman Catholic and the non-Epis- 


copal churches reject the rational idea in | 


religion. The former is generally universal- 
ist and anti-nationalist. It is after a uni- 
form worship and an obedience to a cen- 
tral authority. Non-Episcopal churches 


have still less to do with reference to lo- | 


cality or nationality. It is natural to com- 
pare the Armenian theory with .that of 
the Anglican Church which also holds as 
its ideal of Christendom a family of na- 
tional Churches, in communion with one 
another, yet with certain freedom in polity, 
worship, and doctrinal definitions.24 This 
similarity of ideals explains the amicable 


feeling existing between the two Churches. 


and why facilities of the Episcopals have 
been offered to the Armenians for. their 
use. 

The following differences besides those 
already expressed or inferred are derived 
from dogmatic interpretations and distin- 
guish the Armenian Apostolic Church from 
the Greek Orthodox and Latin Churches.” 

1. “Unlike the Latin Church, the Ar- 
menian Church does not believe nor teach 
that there is no salvation for those who are 
outside of her fold, nor like the Greek 
Church, does it insist that those who do 
not practice the particular Armenian ritual 
are not true Christians. In this sense, the 
Armenian Church is both liberal and toler- 
ant.” 

2. “The Armenian Church [recognizes 
the Pope of Rome] only as the Patriarch 
of the Latin Church of the West. The 
Greek Orthodox Church agrees with the 
Armenians on this point.” 

8. Only one Mass can be held a day, 
whereas, in the Latin Church masses may 





21 Buxton, op. cit., p. 82. 

22N. Max “The Thurch of Armenia”, 
The Armenian Review, vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 112-113, 
(the numbered statements in quotations). 
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be celebrated in accordance with the 
number of altars in that church. The 
Greek Orthodox Church agrees with the 
Armenians on this point.” 

4. Extreme Unction is administered to 
the clegry only. 

5. The Armenian Church is less strict 
than the Catholic concerning Confession. 

6. Images are not emphasized so much 
as they are in the Greek Church. 

7. Confirmation takes place immide- 
ately after baptism. 

8. The seven sacraments are known as 
Mysteries. 

9. “The Latin Church observes both a 
vocal and silent Mass, but the Armenians 
celebrate only vocal mass. The Greek 
Orthodox Church agrees with the Ar- 
menians on this point.” 

10. “The Armenian Church uses only 
unleavened bread and pure wine unmixed 
with water, while the Latin Church uses 
unleavened bread but mixes cold water 
with the wine; the Greek Orthodox 
Church mixes hot water with wine, and 
uses yeasted bread.” 

ll. “The Latin Church dispenses Holy 
Communion with bread only, while the 
Armenian Church uses both bread and 
the wine. The Greek Orthodox Church 
agrees wtih the Armenians on this point.” 

12. Like the Catholic Church, the Ar- 
menian includes veneration of Saints, but 
unlike it, the doctrine of Immaculate Con- 
ception is not taught. 

18. “In the Armenian Church, Christmas 
falls on the 6th of January, while the 
Latins, the Greeks, and all Christian 
churches observe December 25 as Christ- 
mas Day which was introduced later. The 
Armenian Christmas Day was the original 
date accepted aad practiced by the Chri- 
tian churches uatil the Fifth Century.” 

14. “The Latin Church does not grant di- 
vorce, but the Armenian and Greek Ortho- 


dox churches may order divorce under 
justifiable circumstances.” 

15. “The Latin Church claims that the 
Holy Ghost comes from the Father and 
Son alike, while the Armenian Church 
maintains that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
only from the Father. The Greek Orthodox 
Church agrees with the Armenians on this. 
point.” 

16. “The Latin Church teaches that the 
human soul, after death, is tried by a cer- 
tain Divine Court, and that innocents and 
sinners are tried before the Final Judgment 
of Christ. The Armenian Church does not 
admit this idea. The Greek Orthodox 
Church agrees with the Armenians on this 
point.” 

17. Fast days are more frequent in the 
Armenian Church than in the Greek. 

18. “The Latin Church does not permit 
married priests in the West, but does so in 
the East. The Armenian Church 
marriage for the priest. The Greek Ortho- 
dox Church agrees with the Armenians on 
this point.” 

19. “In selecting a priest, the Latin 
Church does not consult the wishes of the 
parish, while the Armenian Church never 
ordains a priest without the consent of 
the flock. The Greek Orthodox Church 
agrees with the Armenians on this point.” 

20. “The Latin Church practices bap- 
tism by sprinkling, the Armenian Church 
practices immersion. The Greek Orthodox 
Church agrees with the Armenians on this 
point.” 

21. “The Armenian bishops receive their 
ordination and consecration by the Catho- 
licos only; in the Latin Church, a bishop 
may be ordained by three bishops.” 

22. In the Armenian Church every 
communicant must present himself to the 
priest, even if he has no particular sins to 
confess, to obtain individual absolution be- 
fore he can receive Holy Communion. 

23. Prayers may be offerred for the dead, 
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but nothing is taught about an immediate 
state. 

Topics of culture intimately connected 
with the development of the Church 
worthy of investigation include the root be- 
ginnings of Protestantism, and the first be- 
ginnings of Gothic and Romanesque archi- 
tecture, clearly discernible in architectural 
— especially Church — ruins. 

Should the chief ancient Christian 
churches ever come to some unifying but 
not necessarily amalgamating concord, 
they could find the “best foundation for 
an agreement only on the basis of that 
[the Armenian] Church.” Until and in- 
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— God lifted man from out the dust of all 
ages. 
He fashioned him of dreams... . 
57- | _ the dream of things gone on before... 


the dead dreams of earth 
' now dust and inarticulate. 


He wove in him the memory of every living 


thing... 
' With matter did the fingers ply; 


and man stood forth in animated beauty ... 


conceived of clay 
and carrying earth’s final seed. 


» And God said, 

“Let there be one thing more... 

“In him I plant 

a growing consciousness. 

| “He shall become aware of earth 
inheritance. 


f “He shall awake to know that I am God 


and breathe in harmony 
with all I have created. 
“And when his time is come 


, he will bring forth the shape of many cities. 


“This nascent fruit 


“It shal' drop 
to mix again with dust 
and the soil become articulate. 


we 


garment 
cast off at the will of the owner”. 








Legend of Man 


shall riven on the tree of his knowledge. 


In him I plant the wordless seed ... 
and the flesh shall become an outer 


(81) 
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II 


As it was spoken 

man felt the stir within 

and home took on a meaning. 

His woman cooled the body. 

His sons were lifted up before him 

their eyes a stark continuance of fear! 

He saw himself projected in an outer world 

as one who is possessed 

and cursed a limited mortality. 

“To be.. to be...” 

plunged through his veins, 

and civilizations flung their leaves before 
the wind . 

only to pass and be forgotten. 

His hand was a lifted torch defying death. 

His sword was a thrust through the bowels 
of men. 

Brass and cymbals beat the air with giant 
wings — 

and terror ridged a patch across the world. 


The best rode out upon the earth. 

Lightning was in the horses’ hoofs. 

Fire breathed from widened nostrils, 

and man stood forth, a skeleton in human 
form. ; 

Flesh was strung like carrion food on hill 
and tree. 

Slack arms embraced the universe 

and from the brow there trickled drops of 
blood 

fair as cedars of Lebanon. 

It mingled with loam 
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and was lost in the surface of things. . . 

The breast of woman was filled with 
compassion to sustain the body of men 

and his limbs moved within her... 

but he was not free. 

From the womb he cried 

“Power! Power!” 

And earth trembled to divorce the flesh. 


Man beheld himself a mutilated source. 
Earth was filled with anguish of his cries. 
Rain fell like seed from the mouth 

and still ones covered the soil. 


— Deep is the silence consuming flesh... 


And when it was done 

man felt a stir within. 

He spoke... 

and hardly knew whereof he spoke 
for the sound was strange in his ears. 
Shapes fell before him. 

Fear lay broken on the altar of silence. 
He felt first contact 

and thrust a nakedness 

through latent soil. 

Stillness grew until it was all Ground. 


It grew and was born from the tomb of his 


lips... 


and he spoke with acute remembrance... 


“I have met you in the silences. 
Your face was lifted up before me. 
“Great was the grief of your brow... 
Yet smooth with a passion for loveliness. 
“I have met you in the silences 

where grief is become joy 

and joy a cup for grief. 

You, who hold the bulbous universe 
tn a sexless womb, 

have you no word for me? 

“I was ashamed of my littleness 

in the hour of approach”... 


¢ e os 


And man was born to the beauty 
of heaven and spoke from its 
wilderness: 

“Be consumed, O flesh. 


Light rises in the east 

and flame projects itself to darkness. 
Sing Hossanah! 

For day is come. 

From the ground is thrust the 
bitter seed 

Sprung from a clayey mold. 


“Drink to the rim of ages 
Silver-hued in morning. 
*Drink to the fallen shadows that lie 
behind you. 
“Never again will they cross your path in | 
the sun.” 
e¢ @¢ ¢ 


AND GLORY WAS ALL AROUND 
HIM... 
FOR THE WORD WAS SPOKEN! 


Behold! 

I will fill you 

as a sail is filed with wind. 
We shall go 

into the dusk 

on the swelling bosom 

of wter. 

You, 

like a white flame 
tipped © 
to the sun. 

I, 

with a keel deep 

in lace-woven foam. 
We shall ride 

of a swirling horizon. 
The lilt of wind shall enter your sails. » 
My strength | 
will furrow the sea. 
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Your orbit will s win g through substance. 

The wind encircle with silence. 

Your spirit shall throb with ceaseless pulse 
of ages, ‘ 

like the rise and fall of a pathless sea. 

There will be no. marriage or giving in 
marriage, 
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LEGEND OF MAN 


for each will be part of the other... 
This is the bed 

to which I lead you... 

This is alpha and omega... 

the beginning and the end... 

a perfect circumference surrounding 
the moat of cre®tion”. 


IV 

The time of conception passed. 
Man walked the earth, and earth recorded 
his passage as an entrance to the womb. 
The earth was with child and cried out 

when her hour had come 
ruthless with the voice of many cities. 
From af@r she beheld the glory ° 
while writhing in a man-made hell,. 
But when the hour was upon her 
she drew from the source 
and bore the seed within... 
and manna fell to earth 
and sustained the bodies of men 
by waves of eternal structure 
whose rhythm embraced his form, 
whose melody never ceased to whisper 
fathomless secrets. 

o e e 

In every generation there rose a few 

that flesh could not contain. 
And these became the shapers of earth 
and all that walked therein. 


And each of himself was nothing 

but that he was part of the whole. 
This much he knew, 

nor could he be mistaken 

for his voice became the voice of many 


And from the origin there grew 4ntlers 

like unto a deer... 

And many brayed with the tongue of 
asses... 

but when the beast stood 

full antlered in the moon 

all were silent beholding his beauty - . 

And man was passed from a sphere of 
waiting 4 

to native elements from which he came 

and nothing was taken Gway. 

For clay was become clay 

and light was become light . . . 

but of the two 

neither knew the other 

or the place he had been. 


Thus ended the legend of man. 
And the word was with god 
and the word was god 
the same as in the beginning, 
and nothing was 
except by the word cre4ted. 
June 2, 1936 








@ SHORT STORY: 





THE SEVEN 
ENDOWED 


K. MEHIAN 


When the conversations in the temple 
came to an end and silence was resumed, 
one of the spectators named Aschenaz who 
was facing the king approached, and ac- 
costed him: 

“Lord King,” he said in a bold voice, “we 
listened to the discontent of the seven 
dispossessed, and yet, there are also those 
in the world who are happy. 

“Happy ones? And you have seen them, 
have heard them personally?” Solomon the 
wise asked with a note of incredulity. 

“T have seen them, and also I have heard 
some of them.” 

“And you believe that they really are 
happy?” asked an old man who was lean- 
ing against the wall, his hand palmed on 
his face. 

’ “He merely supposes it,” interjected an- 
other, his canines protruding through his 
lips. 

“Say he raves,” voiced a woman from the 
center of the temple. She had thick lips 


and she carried a broad yellow blotch on 
her neck. 


“I neither am supposing nor raving,” per- 
sisted Aschenaz somewhat more boldly, 
“and I repeat that there are men who are 
happy in this world. Men who are endowed 
by nature and fate, and who live this life 
in spiritual tranquility, and even with gen- 
uine delight.” 


“Endowed and therefore happy?” the 
king stirred. “I am curious to know who they 
are who are called men and at the same 
time are happy.” 


“Aschenaz tells the truth,” voiced a 


handsome Israelite with an imposing beard © 


whose sonorous voice suddenly filled the 
temple and all eyes became fixed upon 
him, “Aschenaz is right. Of course the 
world is not black for everyone and there 
are those who are endowed, who do not 
know the heartaches of life, who are peren- 
nially joyful contented and happy,.” 

“Of course,” others joined in the chorus, 
“life is not dark and dreary for everyone.” 

“So, you too agree, you too think...” 
Solomon addressed himself to those who 
agreed with Aschenaz. 

“We are certain, Lord King,” interrupted 


the handsome old Israelite who was called : 


Meshulam, “can anyone doubt it?” 


“And who are those happy people. Are 
they here, among us, in the land of Israel?” 
the king wanted to ascertain, a smile on 
his lips. 

“In Israel and in other lands, Lord king. 
I have traveled the world and I have seen 
men who...” 

“Who are happy?” Solomon completed 
in a tone of disbelief. 

“Yes, wise Lord.” 

“Let’s hear them too,” broke in a tooth- 
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less, hoary old man with a wrinkled face 
who carried eleven decades on his shoul- 
ders and yet he walked without a cane. 

“Let us hear, Lord King,” others joined 
in. 

And as a pandemonium of jabber and 
laughter broke loose in the temple, Solo- 
mon the Wise stood up, fixed his penetrat- 
ing gaze upon the multitude which had 
suddenly been petrified under his scorch- 
ing gaze, and addressing himself to those 
who believed in the existence of happy 
men, and said imperiously: 

“I will give you seven months in which 
to depart where, in your opinion, there are 
men who are endowed by nature and by 
fate, who are deemed happy by the others 
as well as by themselves, and bring them 
here for a hearing.” 

Seven months later the Israelites once 
again assembled in the same temple to 
see and to hear the endowed ones who had 
been brought from various countries. They 
were seated opposite Solomon the Wise 
who was ensconced on his throne, having 
on either side the aged Yeman, the High 
Priest Achimas and his counsellors. 

When the tumult subsided the aged Is- 
raelite with the imposing beard who had 
had the satisfaction of leading the En- 
dowed and who was standing at the end 
of the line spoke to the King: 

“Lord King, behold the seven Endowed 
who have been brought from various coun- 
tries in accordance with your command.” 

The old man stood there, proud and 
bold. 

Solomon scanned them one by one, was 
silent for a moment, then addressed him- 
self to the first. 

“With what are you endowed, and why 
are you happy?” the king asked gently. 

“With incalculable riches, Lord King,” 
Meshulam anticipated, “his silver and 
gold are more than the sand of the Dead 
Sea. The caravans of his camels cross one 


another from the land of the Pharaohs to 
the Ganges, from Babylon to the distant 
banks of the Great Sea. Pergama can buy 
lands and can equip armies, can feed his 
fatherland, the whole of Assyria with the 
bread of the Plain of Ararat, the honey of 
Taurus, the butter of Cappadocea and the 
wine of the land of the Pharsees,. He can 
adorn with the precious stones of India 
the women of all the palaces in the world 
and the prostitutes of Babylon. His...” 

“That will be enough,” interrupted Solo- 
mon the Wise, and addressing himself to 
him who was endowed with incalculable 
riches, asked him if what they said about 
him was true. 

“Yes, wise King,” Pergama answered, 
standing. 

He wore a plain threadbare girdle and 
a pale headgear. 

“And you were born so rich?” the King 
wanted to verify, his back against the 
throne and his forefinger stuck in his cheek- 
bone. 

“Partly I inherited it from my father, 
my Lord, and I increased it after his 
death.” 

“By doubling it?” 

“And how, my Lord! I multiplied it ten- 
fold, thirtyfold, and even hundredfold,” 
the rich man corrected proudly. 

“And of course you want to make it grow 
even more,” Solomon offered with a trace 
of sarcasm in his voice. 

“Without a doubt, my Lord.” 

“Without a doubt? . . . Why? .. . you 
who cannot count your silver and gold dur- 
ing the span of your life?” 

“Ten men could not count my silver and 
gold during the span of their life, Lord 
King,” interrupted Aschenaz in a com- 
placent tone. 

“Why then,” continued Solomon, must 
you necessarily persist in multiplying your 
wealth? Do you find it too little? In- 
adequate? Or do you consign it to thou- 
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sands of men who are deprived of their 

daily bread? 

“No, my Lord.” 

“But you have an aim, a purpose, of 
course.” 

“As I said, to multiply it, Lord King.” 
“Without bounds and without end?” 
“Yes, wise Lord.” 

“Perhaps you want to build a golden 
pyramid like the Pharaohs of Egypt to per- 
petuate your life in it,’ Solomon added 
sharply. 

“What about the camels, the multifold 
emporiums, the supplies heaped in store- 
houses?” voices in the audience. 

“Have you also thought about that?” the 
King wanted to know. 

“Often, Lord King.” 

“So?” 

“So I have continued to multiply my 
wealth.” 

“But they told me that what you have is 
enough to feed the whole of Assyria from 
where you come.” 

“That is true, Lord King. 

“And still you want to multiply it even 
more, yes?” 

“Yes, my Lord.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I can’t stop it, my Lord.” 

“What is it you can’t stop?” 

“My effort to multiply.” 

“Does the law of Assyria forbid you? 
Have you made a vow before the gods of 
your land?” again the same note of sar- 
casm in Solomon’s voice. 

“There is neither a law which forbids or 
forces me, nor have I made a vow which 
I cannot break, my Lord. 

“What is it, then?” 

“The passion, Lord King.” 

“So that’s it!” Solomon exclaimed, stretch- 
ing his arms on the supports of the throne. 
“And what is the thing which you called 
passion?” 

“A powerful, irresistible desire, Lord 


King, to possess, an insatiable urge to have 
and to have and to have.” 

“Without any limits?” 

“Yes, my Lord.” 

“Still, you must have other desires, too. 
Home, family, spiritual demands. 

“All those in their order, Lord King.” 

“And you want to bequeath your wealth 
to them? Yes?” 

“No, Lord King.” 

“I don’t understand,” Solomon was be- 
wildered. “For whom then are you hoard- 
ing your gold?” 

“To me, what counts is the growth of my 
riches, the perpetual accumulation. To 
hoard, that’s the aim and the meaning of 
my life.” 

“And since you possess all that you 
desire, it means your life has assumed a 
meaning and your ideal is realized.” 

“Assumed a meaning?” I have not yet 
realized my aim, Lord King.” 

“But you have defined it.” 

“Defined what? my Lord?” 

“Your aim, your purpose in life.” 

“You yourself know that that passion is 
indefinable, wise Lord. The wealth that 
you have hoarded is spoken of even out- 
side of Israel. They also say you continue 
to increase it.” 

“That’s a disgraceful and impertinent 
slander,” exclaimed the chief of the Coun- 
selors. 

“Silence!” Solomon rebuked his Coun- 
selor. “Listen to the truth with a wisdom 
which is becoming to you. You are right, 
Pergama,” he turned to the rich man, “in 
that sense you and I have something in 
common, with this difference that I have 
not made it a purpose in life, I exert no 
effort on it.” 

“Because the Lord King is sure that 
others will realize it for him,” Pergama 
looked the King straight in the eye. 

“Such evil tongue is insufferable, Lord,” 
objected a second’ angry Counselor. 
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“You excite yourself in vain,” Solomon 
turned to the second Counselor, “when the 
multitudes speak it is stupid to cut off the 
tongue of one or the other.” 

And addressing himself to the rich man 
he added: 

“I confess, once again, that we two have 
something in common. But I am king and 
the wealth being mine is only incidental. 
As for you, it is the meaning and the aim 
of your life, as you said. 

“Precisely, Lord King.” 

“Consequently I assume you are con- 
tented, spiritually satisfied and happy.” 

“Not that one, my Lord.” 

“Why? Is there some other reason why 
you are unhappy in luxury and riches?” 

“Unhappy for my children, my Lord.” 

“Meaning?” 

“One of them has been afflicted by na- 
ture.” 

“How?” 

“He is a fool, Lord King,” supplied a 
youth who was an Assyrian and had mi- 
grated to Israel. 

“Oh, that is very sad,” exclamations from 
all sides. 

“I would have considered royself fortun- 
ate if I had an intelligent son and a plain 
patch of land instead of all this wealth 
which, as matters now stand, has no worthy 
heir,” Pergama signed. 

“Are you the father of only one son?” 

“The second was a girl. She ran away 
with a Urartuan, abandoning me and my 
wealth.” 

“How about your wife?” a woman 
shouted. 

“She prostituted herself in her luxury and 
I threw her out.” 

“What a happy nest!” derided the old 
man leaning against the wall. There was 
general laughter but it soon stopped. 

“I suppose, however that your boundless 
wealth comforts you and makes you 
forget your domestic troubles,” added the 


King. 

“The very same riches, Pag 
suffer otherwise.” 

“Will you be specific?” 

“As a sick man, wise Lord.” 

“As a sick man?” Solomon was eiiitiel 

“Yes, my Lord. I want to rid myself of 
the passion for hoarding yet I cannot do it. 
On the contrary, the more my fortune grows 
the more the passion for more grows in- 
side my chest.” 

“Be satisfied with what you have, or 
wholly resign from it and you shall find 
peace,” Solomon said. 

“Oh if T only were strong enough to re 
sign from it.” 

“Resign from your fortune?” Meshularin 
was surprised. 

“Yes, from my gold, from my storehouses, 
from my caravans, if I only could rid my- 
self of those perpetual voices which I hear 
every day, every hour, everywhere, com- 
ing from everyone, such as that youth who 
said a moment ago, ‘Give it away.’ It seems 
to me that voice, under the guise of a re- 
quest, a censure, a protest, a desire, an 
envy or hostility, lurks in every look which 
is directed at me by friend or foe, by 
acquaintance or total stranger, looks which 
sometimes sharp as spears pierce my heart.” 

“That is merely the hostile element. It’s 
natural that you should have your rivals 
and those who envy you.” 

“Lord King, I find that look even in the 
eyes of those who are close to me, the look 
of fierce envy, the desire soon to inherit my 
fortune.” 

“You exaggerate, Pergama,” rejoined 
Meshulam, disappointed in his assump- 
tion about the rich man. 

“Perhaps,” Pergama drew a deep breath, 
“perhaps I am wrong about what I see 
around me. But any one who looks through 
the gold will see the world as I see it.” 

Then, turning to the multitude, he said: 
“How happy would I consider myself if 
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I were not used to wealth. It is better 
never to know it from childhood if one is 
inclined to increase it but is impotent to 
dominate it. I am dominated by my for- 
tune, Lord King — he again tumed to 
Solomon — even as the people of Israel is 
dominated by you. The people complain, 
they are disturbed, they stir in themselves 
over your whims, your dissoluteness, your 
squanderings, your laws and your taxes, 
but still continue to adhere to you and wor- 
ship you.” 

“You prattle, Pergama,” 
toothless old man. 

“Silence him, Lord King. A foreigner in 
the land of Israel,” the Counselors grum- 
bled. 

“Continue to speak freely and boldly,” 
the King commanded Pergama. 

“Your people insure your wealth al- 
though they themselves live in poverty. 
They endow you with ornaments and trap- 
pings while they walk barefooted and half 
naked.” 

“Because he is king and is our master,” 
Aschenaz interrupted. 

“In me, too, the passion for wealth is 
king. It is my king and master. They think 
I am happy with it, whereas, in reality I 
suffer even as you are supposed to be 
happy under the rule of your wise King but 
still you suffer in your miseries . .. You who 
are wise, Lord King, release me from this 
spell, from this shining dazzling worry 
which I cherish so tenderly even as your 
people cherish you as their priceless for- 
tune...” 

There was deep silence in the hall. The 
vast multitude was stunned by the daring 
of this rich Assyrian. And as some were 
making an effort to speak, Solomon turned 
‘to Pergama. 

“In that respect, too, you and I are 
alike,” Solomon was deep in thought. 
t 
And Solomon the Wise fixed his gaze on 


shouted the 
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the second of the Endowed. 

Meshulam who had long been in the 
palace and without words understood the 
King interposed. 

“Wise Lord,” he said looking at him who 
was seated beside Pergama, “I presume, 
judging from his exterior, you already have 
guessed that he is endowed with extraor- 
dinary physical strength. In his land which 
extends along the Black Sea coast, they 


told us that in the winter he fights with : 
packs of wolves, or he goes hunting bears © 


in distant steppes. Neighboring tribes are 
terrified even at the mention of his name, 
and on his way men cower with bent 
heads like poodles who have seen a mas- 
tiff. Last year he took part in the Olympics 


in Athens and downed seven Greeks at | 


one time.” 


“He also can down seven elephants at 
one time,” added Aaron with an air of 
wonder. 

The mighty man was standing before the 
King, motionless and silent. He was like a 
mighty oak tree which had been plucked 
by the roots, his arms like the pillars of a 





temple, his chest outthrust like a dome, and ~ 


he breathed like an active volcano. 

“Your name?” asked Solomon. 

“Sirakour, Lord King,” replied the man, 
and his voice knocked against the walls of 
the temple like bellowing waves. 

“What is your occupation?” the King was 
interested. 


“I reign, my Lord,” Sirakour’s voice was 
loud and sharp. 

“He reigns? Meshulam, is that right?” 
voices in the crowd. 

“You say you reign?” Solomon asked in 
his turn. 

“Yes, wise Lord, just like you, although 
without a crown and without a throne, and 
also without a title.” 

“You reign within the boundaries of a 
land, over a people?” 
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“1 know no boundaries, my Lord, nor 
any particular single people.” 

“A conquerer, an emperor, then?” with a 
smile. 

“Almost, my Lord, since I extend my 
reign wherever I go.” 

“With armies and followers?” the King 
tried to pinpoint. 

“The armies and the followers are the 
weakness and the vanity of crowned kings.” 
He stretched his arms and clenched his 
fists. 

“But that is tyranny, wilful and selfish 
domination,” Solomon’s voice rang. 

“Like all forms of rule, Lord King.” 

“You also mean my rule?” 

“Also yours, wise Lord. What is the dif- 
ference between you and me?” 

“I reign legally.” 

“That is to say by your right of inheri- 
tance from your father. But I inherited 
these arms from my father.” 

‘My inheritance is written by law, Sira- 
kour,” objected the King. 

“And mine is written by nature,” com- 
pleted the Mighty one. 

“And the people, behold the people has 
given its assent to my reign.” 

“Of course, . . . Our wise King reigns 
over us through our assent and consent,” 
a voice spoke. 

And while many in the audience agreed 
with him, Sirakour turned to his listeners. 

“Instead of being a wise Solomon, if 
David's son had been a half-witted Levy or 
Bokhar,” he hissed scornfully, “you would 
again have set him on this throne with the 
same adulation. (Turning to Solomon.) The 
people is your sword and your arm, Lord.” 
He stressed the latter words. 

“So, you rely on your arms.” 

“Even as you rely on your army, my 
Lord.” 

“And you rule by laws?” 

“What is the law, wise Lord? It is but a 
previously chosen form which has been 


defined by someone, or a set of individuals 
who think alike, applauded today, decried 
tomorrow.” 

“And yet the law insures law and order, 
justice and right.” 

“Justice and right in the estimation of 
him or those who rule. But who can tell for 
a certainty that their appraisal of justice is 
absolutely right? As to law and order, it is 
again the power which decides, whether 
the royal staff or the arm.” 

“Your way of ruling is lawlessness in 
itself. It should be restrained.” 

“Where there is power, there is no law- 
lessness, Lord King. It would be lawless- 
ness if I tried to impose my wishes on 
others without the strength of “aese arms 
and resorted to devious methods.” 

“But what if someone should resist you?” 

“I crush him, even as you do or would 
do, my Lord.” 

“But why all this ado as long as you can 
work?” 

“Every man, willingly or unwillingly, 
gives leeway to those talents which nature 
has given him. Nature has endowed you 
with wisdom, and you, as well as your peo- 
ple, deem you worthy of wearing a crown 
and glittering robes. I am endowed with 
strength and I ply my power. If we are 
thrilled by the warble of the nightingale, 
can we stop the crow from croaking?” 

“We drive them away or we kill them,” 
spoke a youth with a pokemarked face 
who was called David. 

“Try it,” Sirakour shouted in the direc- 
tion of the voice. 

“Try, what?” there was much sarcastic 
laughter. 

“And since you say you rule, then you 
must have your subjects,” added the King. 

“If the word subject means the voluntary 
or involuntary subordination of men, yes, 
my Lord. And I have it without the benefit 
of laws. Men fulfill all my wishes. When 
they see me they smile, they bow to me, 
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they come forward to meet me, they strive 
to approach me, they surround me, and 
as in your case, or in the case of all rulers, 
individually or collectively, in my presence 
they protest that I am just, lawful, and 
worthy of all respect.” 

“It follows then that all who are dom- 
inated by you are satisfied with you.” 

“It all depends. If my strength contrib- 
utes to the realization of any of their 
wishes, ostensibly they will be cordial, 
ready in words, devoutly humble, but I 
still can read in their looks their hidden 
and restrained anger.” 

“Are you not worried that these mani- 
festations of anger may some day unite and 
force you to your knees?” 

“That question should be submitted to 
all kinds and forms of rule. They should 
give the answer Lord King.,” 

“You mean myself, too?” 

“Yes, my Lord.” 

“And hear my answer?” 

“Precisely so, wise Lord.” 

“But I have never encountered collective 
discontent.” 

“The wise king of Israel has not, per- 
haps, encountered it, but he certainly must 
have noticed it. His penetrating mind must 
have enabled him to sense the smouldering 
fires. Rumors, whispers, murmurs which 
he no doubt has heard from listeners, and 
he of course has taken steps to forestall 
them.” 

“That's the very wisdom of governing, 
Sirakour.” 

“It is also mine, Lord King. The homo 
sapiens is the same everywhere. 

“Gratify his needs and terrify him. And 
if, accidentally, there should be some who 
will venture to defy your authority, win 
them over or crush them.” 

“It depends on the means used.” 

“There is an ancient saying, my Lord, 
which runs: The aim justifies the means. 
It does not matter if the aim is justifiable 
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or not. A little while ago unjustifiable deeds 
were ascribed to the wise King.” 

“And you, do you have an aim?” Solo- 
mon was interested. 

“Of course, Lord King,” Sirakour smiled. 

“We would like to know what they are,” 
voices in the audience. Solomon supported 
the audience’s curiosity. 

“Oh!” Sirakour shook his shoulders. “Na- 
ture’s law which all of you, willingly or 
unwillingly, knowingly or unconsciously 
enforce.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Meaning eat so that you shall not be 
eaten.” 

“But that is inhuman, even beastly,” 
voices in dissent and anger. 

“Yet it also stems from the nature of 
man. The forms change but the essence 
remains the same. Some are crude and 
obvious, others gentle and covert, but in 
reality they exert the same principle in 
order to live.” 

“And since you justify your stand, I pre- 
sumed you are wholly satisfied with your 
life and those who think you are a happy 
man have not been mistaken,” said Solo- 
mon. 


“On the contrary, Lord King. 

“Why?” the King was interested. 

“Because that which others call hap- 
piness—inducing causes me spiritual suf- 
fering.” 

“I do not understand,” Solomon was sur- 
prised, “since you yourself say that men 
obey you and carry out all your wishes.” 

“Precisely for that reason, Lord King. 
Their abject, obsequious contemptible hu- 
mility is nauseating to me. Every time they 
meet my desires with cringing humility, or 
when they slavishly adulate me, I pity 
human pettiness and suffer spiritually.” 

“But a little while ago you said you crush 
ruthlessly any one who dares to defy you.” 

“Yes, wise Lord. And you, too, as a 
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ruler, know very well that we both suffer 
from the same weakness.” 

“Sit down,” Solomon commanded, smil- 
ing. 

And no one understood whether the 
mighty in wisdom was in agreement with 
the mighty in physical strength, or not. 

e 


And Meshulam introduced to the King 
the third of the Endowed, saying, “As you 
see, my Lord, he is extraordinarily hand- 
some and the fame of his beauty has 
reached the neighboring lands. On the 
road to our journey, in each city and town, 
the multitudes came to see and admire his 
beauty. The girls threw their flowers to him 
and the men had only words of admiration. 
He is the diadem of Cappadocea.” 

“Really? Let’s see him, let’s see him,” 
voices from the crowd. 

“If the King will permit,” Meshoulam re- 
marked probingly. 

“Turn around,” Solomon ordered the 
guest who was endowed with beauty. 

There was an unanimous exclamation of 
wonder as the man faced the multitude 
who, now, were jostling and elbowing one 
another to come closer and get a clearer 
view of him. Even the women and the girls 
did not hesitate to cry out in exclamations 
of ecstacy. 

“He is more beautiful than Joseph,” 
marveled Esther, a slender girl of dark 
complexion. 

The handsome one was erect like a pop- 
lar, with curly hair, eyes black as pitch, a 
delicately carved nose, white teeth, and 
thick large eyelashes. 

The crowd was still in the thick of its 
mad indulgence when Solomon called for 
silence. 

“Do you know with what you are en- 
dowed?” he asked the youth. 

The Cappadocean turned to the King of 
Israel, taken aback by the surprise ques- 
tion, then he hesitantly whispered: 


“They tell me, Lord King.” 

“That?” 

“That I am handsome.” 

“Undoubtedly! And extraordinarily hand- 
some!” feminine voices. 

“Don’t you know that you are hand- 
some?” Solomon asked again. 

“I know, Lord King.” 

“Have you only heard it? or have you 
ascertained it.” 

“I have also ascertained it, my Lord.” 

“Sooooo00?” Solomon straightened him- 
self on his throne, pleased with himself. 
“And how have you ascertained it?” 

“In the lake, my Lord.” 

“In the lake?” 

“Yes, as I watch my face in the lake.” 

“And you admire yourself, of course.” 

“Of course,” shouted a courtesan named 
Rachel who had fixed her gaze on the 
handsome youth. 

“And you derive a certain satisfaction 
from watching your beauty?” 

“I don’t entirely deny it, my Lord.” 

“Do you resort to this indulgence very 
often?” 

“We found him on the shore of the lake,” 
Meshulam interposed, “his face against the 
water, leaning on his elbows.” 

“I suppose, therefore, that you yourself 
admit that you are handsome?” 

“Sometimes, Lord King.” 

“Sometimes? or often.” 

“I think of it when people look at me.” 

“But mostly when those who look at you 
a 

“Women and girls,” Nathan completed 
the sentence, ensconced on two powerful 
shoulders. 

“Just like that, Lord King,” confessed 
Romma. 

“And the thought pleases you?” 

“Sometimes, my Lord.” 

“And you are happy that you are en- 
dowed with beauty?” 

“Of course,” shouted the youth Moyisheh 
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whose socket of the right. eye had been 
twisted on his cheek and the tip of his 
nose had been eaten off by a canker. 

The Cappadocean turned to Moshiyeh, 
then to the King. He pondered a moment, 
smiled mildly, and lowering his thick long 
lashes on his black eyes; he said, “And 
yes, and no, my Lord.” 

“Of course he is content. To be so hand- 
some .. . and even happy,” voices from all 
sides. 

“Do you hear?” Solomon to Romma, “they 
say not only you are satisfied but you are 
happy.” 

“It is those who cannot define happiness 
who say so, my Lord,” replied Romma. 

“And do you think you can define it?” the 
King was interested. 

“No, my Lord.” 

“Why?” Solomon raised the tone of his 
voice. 

“Because I have never felt it.” 

“And have you ever thought why?” 

“It seems because I have never experi- 
enced ugliness, my Lord.” 

“He lies,” voices interrupted. “To be sur- 
rounded by women . . . To become the 
object of love and affection!” 

“Is this true?” the Kine nersisted. 

“What is true, my Lord?” 

“That you are surrounded by women and 
girls?” 

“Yes, Lord King.” 

“So?” 

“And just for that I am discontented.” 

“Displeased with the women?” asked 
Aaron who was standing beside Meshu- 
lam. 

“No, displeased with beauty.” 

“TIl tell you,” Solomon interposed, “beau- 
ty is an asset for a youth, a factor of pleas- 
ure and happiness.” 

“That's the opinion of those who are not 
handsome, my Lord.” 

“And you?” 

“Not I, my Lord, even as you yourself 
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are not of this opinion. Or, if you are hap- 
py, there must be other causes.” 


“The first part of your conjecture is cor- 


rect. So is only the ‘if of the second part,” 
Solomon added. 

And after a pause, “And can’t you fend 
off the displeasure which your beauty 
causes you?” 

“Will the King of Israel permit me to 
direct that question back to himself?” Rom- 
ma ventured with visible hesitation. 

“Speak up loud and boldly,” commanded 
Solomon. 

“Whether stated mildly or vigorously, I 
would like to hear the answer from the 


King himself,” the Cappadocean still was | 


hesitant. 


“But that’s an insolent and impertinent | 


inference, Lord King,” the hoary Yeman 
was disturbed. 


Heedless of the interruption, Solomon 7 


continued the dialogue: 
“But you ignored the fact that I ex- 


pressed no displeasure on my part, where- | 


as you say you are dissatified with your 
beauty.” 

“I repeat, Lord King.” 

“The reason?” 

“Because my beauty has perpetually 
driven me into pitfalls.” 

“Was this inspite of your will?” 

“Inspite of my reflections. I have re- 
gretted many of my deeds, and yet I have 
repeated them.” 

“Strange,” the King mused. 

“The male in me has been dazzled and 
debilitated by the admiring glances and the 
caresses of worshippers, but the man in me 


has rebelled. Often I have been disgusted 


with myself.” 
“Really?” 


“Yes, Lord King. False and illusory ex- | 
travagances, on my part, even to the most [ 
modest and pure-hearted girls and wom- f 
en. Driven by my beauty, either a glance or [ 


a pursuit on my, part, even a promise, a 
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glimmer of hope or assurance couched in 
a glance or an innocent smile, and then 
the disillusionment and the betrayal, my- 
self having been pursued by someone else 
or others.” 

“An army of the seduced and the jilted, 
eh what?” Nathan put in. 

“In my moments of solitude, as I have 
thought of all that my beauty has brought 
me, I have been deeply disturbed.” 

“That’s a bitter confession, young man, 
and since you yourself have thought of it, 
I presume you will cease being what you've 
been to date.” 

“But it’s too late now.” 

“Why?” Solomon was curious. 

“Because life has turned black unto me.” 

“The reason?” 

“For having been jilted in turn.” 

“By women and the girls?” 

“By one who is worth more to me than 
all the other women in the world, Lord 
King.” 

“Obviously you love her,” Solomon pre- 
sumed. 

“Yes, my Lord.” 

“But that’s an spiritual merit — a concen- 
tration — the rectification of your past.” 

“Yes, my Lord, I realize only now that 
the most beautiful, the delightful and the 
desirable is that which is in tune with your 
soul, echoes the notes of your inner voice, 
and for the sake of which you are willing 
to surrender everything, to hear her soft, 
intimate and warm voice assuring you that 
she returns your love.” 

“And now you are deprived of that gen- 
tle, intimate whisper?” 

“Yes, Lord King, rejected, and even de- 
spised, Lord King,” Romma sighed. 

“By her whom you love?” 

“Yes, my Lord.” 

“It seems she is a rich girl, or is the 
daughter of a ruler, and therefore beyond 
your reach.” 

“No, Wise Lord. Their home is a humble 
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hut, and arduous toil is the only source of 
insuring their bread and salt.” 

“Or, perhaps, she is an extraordinarily 
beautiful girl.” 

“She is not beautiful, either, if beauty is 
the coordination of the lines as it is wit) 
me. She is modest in appearance, but she 
is endowed with strong character traits and 
an extraordinary will power.” 

“And why does she not reciprocate your 
love?” 

“She finds me unworthy of being re- 
garded as a man.” 

“Oh, that’s too, too sad,” voices, “even 
murderous!” 

“So positive and so irrevocable?” Solo- 
mon was surprised. 

“So positive and irrevocable, my Lord.” 

“And how does she justify her disap- 
proval?” 

“She considers me a man of volatile, 
unstable character, incapable of great dedi- 
cation and deep love, and a dissolute. . .” 

“And she is right,” put in the old man 
leaning against the wall, motionless, and 
his chin resting on his hand. 

“And she ignores your beauty?” asked 
Solomon. 

“She even dispises it.” 

“What a strong will power!” marveled 
Esther. 

“A woman’s whim, no doubt,” observed 
Aaron, “a subtle mode of inflaming the r 
sions. To ignore such beauty? Incredible!” 

“Never!” shot back Romma. “She not 
only ignores it, but she plainly declares 
that it is this same beauty in me which 
she finds repulsive.” 

“And does she tell you why?” the King 
wanted to ascertain. 

“Of course. She considers my fairness 
as the cause of my debility, my escapades, 
my corruption and my immorality, even as 
riches are the cause of corruption of those 
who possess them. She says my fairness has 
led me into dissipation and gradually, the 
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man in me, which is the true character, has 
been killed by the other man in me which 
is the sex.” 

“I suppose you have promised to be true 
to her forever.” 

“Of course, my Lord. I have even sworn 
on my honor. And yet she does not trust 
me. She says, as long as there is one wom- 
an in the world besides her, she will not 
trust me.” 

“And she speaks true,” the courtesan re- 
joined. 

“Is that true?” Solomon asked of the 
audience. 

“Of course!” There was a unanimous 
shout from all the males. “That in itself 
is a damning admission of the frailty of all 
the women ... 

“You were in too big a hurry, men,” the 
King remarked jestingly. “I addressed my 
question to the women.” 

And as the women and the girls had a 
momentary hesitation, Romma, encouraged 
by the King’s friendly tone, turned to him: 

“Direct your question to yourself as well, 
Lord King” (with a touch of smile on his 
lips), “since you yourself are considered 
fair and your palace is full of women.” 

Suddenly, a deep hush fell in the Tem- 
ple. Some were annoyed. Others looked 
astonished at the King. But many of the 
women had a restrained and highly pleased 
look. 

“Suppose, I, too, agree,” Solomon said, 
“suppose also that all the men and the 
women who are in this Temple are agreed. 
Suppose all Israel is agreed and also the 
Cappadocean. In that case, you and I 
would be considered. . .” 

“Lord King!” the Court Counsellor in- 
terrupted, surmizing the word which the 
King was about to pronounce. 

“The man who sits on this Throne agrees 
with you insofar as the question concerns 
wisdom, O Venerable! But this youth and 
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I are talking about beauty,” Solomon ‘calm- 
ly observed. 

The crowd in the Temple which had 
steadily increased to the Temple Gates, 
stood there petrified, staring tensely.. ‘The 
Elder counsellor straightened himself in 
his seat. Solomon turned to Romma: 

“Do you understand what I mean?” 

“Yes, Lord King.” 

In that case you must have the neces- 
sary will power to resign, if not your love, 
at least the object of your love.” 

“That’s impossible, Lord King.” 

“Ever tried it?” 

“Yes. Especially in those moments wii 
I was tempted to take in my arms any 
beautiful, desirable woman. At times, I 
even tried to give free course to any glance 
or desire to become intimate with someone 
else. But all to no avail. After the moment 
of delight the storm in my breast grew 
fiercer, and the image of her face and the 
echo of her voice continuously disturbed 
my imagination.” 

“That's a pitiful, unpardonable weak- 
ness in a youth,” a voice spoke. 

“Let speak he who has loved deeply, has 
been positively rejected, and has been de- 
spised,” Romma turned to the audience. 
“From the day I began to love, I look at 
the world through my heart, and I see only 
one person, and hear only one voice. The 
rest is black and dark for me. If, instead 
of beauty, nature had endowed me with 
will power, I would live my life contented, 
and would even be happy as you suppose 
I am.” 

“We do not suppose. We are sure,” inter- 
rupted Moyisheh. 

“Because you, too, look at the world 
through ugliness,” replied the handsome 
one. 

“O Venerable,” Solomon addressed him- 
self to his Counsellor, “the question per- 
tains to wisdom, and it is in this respect 
that you and I must argue or agree.” 
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“About what? Lord King?” the Counsel- 
jor suddenly woke up from a deep reverie. 

“About whether or not it is true that men 
invariably live this life with one or both 
eyes closed.” 

There was laughter in the Temple about 
the subtle reference to the Counsellor who 
had been following the discussion with his 
eyes closed. But, upon Solomon’s stern 
look, they immediately fell silent. Even the 
Counsellor held his tongue. In the ensuing 
profound silence, suddenly a voice rang 
out: 

“It is true!” 

The interrupter, a man blind in one 
eye, did not even know why he spoke up. 

“It’s true?” Solomon transfixed the man 
who instantly sank in his seat. 

“It is true,” another voice spoke. This 
was the blind man who, seven months be- 
fore, together with the other six Deprive? 
had come to the King of the Israelites 
and, under the caress of a tender hand, had 
given up his idea of returning to his home- 
land, finding Israel more beatuiful and 
pleasing. 

The multitude suddenly broke into a 
storm hearing the blind man, and yet, it 
continued to remain silent. King Solomon, 
leaning his right on the arm of his throne 


and his forefinger between his lips, was 
silent for a moment, staring at the blind 
man. Then he straightened up: 

“You classify yourself with the wise 
men?” he asked calmly. 

There was laughter among some of the 
audience, thinking Solomon’s question was 
sarcastic. Others murmured . timorous 
words. While the blind man, turned pale, 
and crushed by the King’s question, ven- 
tured feebly: 

“I spoke for myself, Lord King” 

“And you spoke the wistet words ‘of af," 
Solomon replied seriously. 

Noticing the general confusion on the 
faces of all, as well as the restrained dis- 
pleasure of his Counsellors, Solomon con- 
tinued: 

“Yes,” he said, raising his voice, and 
stressing each word, “only he is wise who 
looks at life with closed eyes, and not 
with open eyes like us, looking through the 
prisms of the heart, of beauty, of ugliness, 
of gold or other distractions which lead us 
into partial views and into errors. While 
we relfect on those errors when it is too 
late.” 

“Even those who look at life through the 
prism of wisdom?” Archenaz ventured. 

“Yes, even they,” replied Solomon. 





@ SHORT STORY: 


THREE 


TALES 


STEPAN ZORIAN 


These three tales from the pen of Stepan Zorian, noted contemporary Armenian writer, are a 
sample of a type of literature being developed in the Soviet Armenia of today.—ED. 


The Beautiful 

One upon a time in our City of Ani there 
lived a fabulously wealthy Armenian 
prince. The possessor of extensive lucrative 
estates and an immense fortune, the prince 
had an only daughter for his child, so beau- 
tiful a creature that, when she stepped on 
the marble veranda of his father’s mansion, 
it seemed like the sun was shining through 
the clouds, and when she stepped out into 
the street to go to the temple or to take 
a stroll, every one on the way, men or 
women, stopped, and having forgotten 
everything else, kept staring at her. 

And yet, this ambitious father was not 
satisfied with this much, but wished that 
his daughter should look even more beau- 
tiful, so that no princess and no other 
earthly creature should be able to com- 
pete with her. To this end, he imported for 
his daughter immense treasures from 
Byzantium — multifold ornaments, chif- 
fons, chapeaus and tiaras woven of silver 
and gold strands, and called professional 
beauty experts to dress his daughter and to 
bedeck her with precious stones — emer- 
alds, pearls and priceless jewels. 

Then he summoned the men who had 
seen the world, men of good taste and 
highly versed in knowledge, to watch the 
beauty of his daughter, to admire her and, 
thus, to gratify his ambitious soul. 

And some of them, really, to flatter the 


Prince, extolled his good taste, the beauty 
of his daughter, her figure, her ornaments, 
and her elegance, and they advised him, § 
instead of one neckless, to bedeck her neck | 
with two, and even three necklaces, and to 
replace her black ear rings with diamond 
studded golden rings whose lustre would 
cast the halo of a rainbow around her face, 
further to enhance her beauty. 


The Prince listened to his invited guests 
and heeded their advice. He provided his 
daughter with new silk dresses, hung from 
her neck bejeweled, pearly necklaces, 
adorned her ears with rings of burning dia- 
monds, and her head with coronets of 7 
costly jewels and shining tiaras. And yet, | 


none of this satisfied him. The Prince still / 


thought his daughter was not adequately | 
clad and that more costly dresses and more 
magnificent ornaments were needed to 
truly express her beauty. 


And behold, one day, this ambitious 


Prince summoned the famous architect | 


Tiridates, the veteran artist who had built 
the great temples and mansions of Ani, [7 
the great master whose fame was ring- | 
ing in the whole of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. He called him to his palace and said 
to him: 

“Architect, my brother, I beseech you, 
tell me how shall I dress and bedeck my 
daughter so that her beauty shall further 
be enhanced?” 
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Saying it, he ordered his servants to 
fetch all the dresses, and to dress his 
daughter with each model and with each 
fitting ornaments. 

After each dress and fitting accessories, 
he asked the Architect: “How do you like 
it, Brother Architect?” 

And each time Tiridates shook his hoary 
head and said: “No, Prince, take it off, take 
it off.” 

And when they had stripped her of all 
ornaments, and the Princess stood there in 
her simple dress, revealing the harmonious 
lines of her tall figure, and when her head 
and ears were rid of burdensome and costly 
jewels and rings, the Great Tiridates pro- 
nounced: 

“Like that, Prince, just like that.” 

“So?” the Prince was shocked, “Not a 
single ornament?” 

“The beautiful, Prince, has no need of 
ornaments,” the Great Tiridates said, and 
his dictum has lasted to this day. 

@ 
The Breath 


(To the memory of Avedik Isabakian) 
Uzkouyt i koyotz kez madoutzanem 

Thine, of thine, unto thee I offer. 

In our ancient City of Tovin there once 


lived a celebrated potter who, out of the 
common clay fashioned such delicate 
chalices, urns and vases which attracted 
the attention not only of the common 
citizens and the big magistrates of the city, 
but also the tourists from rich lands. 

And behold a youth of Tovin became an 
apprentice of the great master and started 
to assimilate his skill, copied his technique 
in everything, was attentive like him in 
his fashioning, of the objects, and carefully 
placed them into the crucible to solidify. 

And yet, no matter how hard he tried, 
the vessels which he fashioned lacked the 
fiinesse and the lightness of the Master's 
products, nor, when they were clanged to- 
gether, did they produce the ring of that 
gentle, sustained clink. 
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This made the pupil sad but he was not 
discouraged. He tried harder than ever, 
day and night. 

The Master looked at his products and 
said: “No, not quite, not what I want.” 

The youth kept working again, day and 
night, trying to attain his Master's skill, 
and one day he thought he really had 
reached there. He went to his workshop 
alone and started to mould the vessels, 
the vases and the urns, just like his master. 

Again, everything was like the Master's 
handiwork in point of size, external form 
and appearance, and yet, strange to say, 
people would not approve of it, preferred 
the works of the Master, and almost always 
sang the Master’s praises. 

“No, these are not quite like the Mas- 
ter’s works, not quite.” 

After hearing many similar verdicts, 
highly depressed, one day the youth called 
on his Master and wanted to know the 
reason of his failure. One by one, he 
showed his Master the vessels he had fash- 
ioned, then asked his opinion. 

The Master looked at the pitchers, the 
goblets, the vases and the urns his pupil 
had fashioned, clanged and put them to 
his ear and listened to the vibrations, then 
he shook his head and said: 

“Every thing is in order my son, except 
one thing.” 

“What is it, Master?” the youth was im- 
patient. 

“It is this. When I take out my vessels 
from the crucible, I blow at them lightly, 
just like this.” 

“So?” 

“So then, it’s the breath which is lacking, 
my son, the breath.” 

e 


The Song of the Fatherland 


This is the tale v’hich Romanos, the 
great Armenian composer, one day related 
to me. 
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A senior at the Conservatory of Music 
of St. Petersburg, I went to Finland to 
spend my summer vacation and to see the 
land of a thousand and one lakes. I wanted 
to know more closely the civilized people 
of this land. I rented a room in one of the 
hotels of Helsingsfors and began to busy 
myself composing new tunes which I ac- 
companied with singing or playing on the 
piano. 

I kept busying myself in this manner for 
a few days, unthoughtful of the effect of 
my noise on my neighbors. To me, whether 
or not I pleased them was all the same in 
those days, just so I could put into notes 
the tune of my selection. 

One day I heard a knock on my door, 
and, thinking this might be the manage- 
ment of the hotel which had come to com- 
plain, I walked to the door and opened it. 
I found standing before me a neatly- 
dressed European of approximately fifty 
summers. 

“May I come in?” he said hesitantly. 

“Please do,” I invited him in cheerfully. 
“How can I serve you?” 

Instead of answering my question he 
asked me: 

“Tell me, please, are you the one who 
has been singing here?” 

“Yes, I am the one.” 

“Permit me to ask you, what nationality 
are you?” 

“I am an Armenian.” 

“Armenian?” my visitor was surprised. He 
scanned me from head to foot wtih the 
scrutiny of a connoisseur, then he asked 
again “Are you a singer.” 

“No, I am a composer.” 

My visitor fell silent for a moment. 

“A composer!” he lingered long on the 
word. “Nevertheless, may I ask you to sing @ 
song for me? I am your neighbor and I 
listen to your songs every day. I like your 
Armenian songs.” 

Not being a singer and conscious of my 
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untrained voice, I nevertheless did not 
want to refuse my unexpected visitor, and 
when he was seated at my invitation, I 
struck the nostaligic stentorian notes of the 
Song of the Crane, the nostalgic effusion 
of the Armenian wanderer: 

Groung, ousdi gookas, 

Dzarah yem tsaynid; 

Groung, mer ashkharen 

Kabrig me chounis? 


Whence comest thou O Crane, 

I am the slave of thy voice; 

Good Crane, from my land of Armenia 
Dost thou bring me a tiny tiding? 


My visitor who at first was listening to 
me while looking at me, presently lowered 
his eyes and put his hand to his forehead. 
He kept listening to me, motionless and 
deeply immersed. He remained in this posi- 
tion until I finished my song. Then he raised 
his head. 

“Thank you,” he muttered brokenly, in a 
sad voice, I would say. “Forgive me, I would 
like to hear another song, if you would.” 

Again I did not refuse him. He is a strang- 


er, he wants to become acquainted with our | 
songs. How can one refuse him? I said to | 


myslef. And this time I started to sing 
“Arazn Yegav.” 


But, before I was through the first verse, i 


Le 


my visitor rose to his feet and walked to © 


the window. His back to me, he started to " 


peer outside. I thought this was very rude 


of him, and although I was hurt, I kept 7 


singing, my eyes fixed upon him. 


I sang another verse and suddenly I no | 


ticed my guest was wiping his eyes with 
his handkerchief. 

Suddenly I stopped singing. “Pardon me,” 
I said, “what happened to you?” 

“Your song,” my visitor said, transfigured, 
“your song. It is now three days that your 


songs have been stirring me and I knew not [ 


the reason. Only today I learned that you 
are an Armenian.” 
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“My songs?” I said surprised. “My songs 
should be so foreign to you.” 

“Foreign? Oh no. Your songs are genuine 
to me, so close and genuine.” 

“How come? Have you ever been in Ar- 
menia?” 

“No, my friend. My ancestors were na- 
tives of the City of Ani who moved to Po- 
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land in the Thirteenth Century. I have al- 
ways heard the sound of your voice and 
your songs, nay, the echo of those voices 
and sounds, in our home and in my soul. It 
seems to me I have heard these songs cen- 
turies ago.” : 

He begged me to sing another song for 
him, and I obliged him. 





@ A BOOK-LENGTH TRANSLATION: 


A HISTORY 
OF ARMENIA 


HRAND PASDERMADJIAN 


CHAPTER VIII 


Beginning with the twilight of the Nine- 
teenth and the turn of the Twentieth cen- 
turies the French school of historiography, 
represented by Charles Diehl, Alfred 
Rambeaud, and Gustave Schlumberger, re- 
vised the history of Byzantium, restoring 
it into its true character. It now became 
apparent that this history represented 
something other than a refined and bloody 
decadence, and that, alongside the futile 
theological controversies, the revolutions, 
the crimes and the blind deeds, there ex- 
isted an epic struggle of eleven centuries, a 
state which, in its time, represented a 
powerful factor of civilization, committed 
to an historic mission on the frontier of 
Europe, a state, without which, the Europe 
of today would not perhaps exist. 

For modern historiography, worthily 
represented by the above mentioned great 
figures, and which list should be aug- 
mented by Bury and Bussel for England,? 
Gelzer for Germany, and Iorga for Ruma- 
nia, it is no small accomplishment to focus 
the searchlight on the leading, and for a 
number of periods we might even say 
that preponderent role which Armenia 
played in this epic with her soldiers, jurists, 





zl. On the role of the Armenians in Byzan- 
tine history, see F. W. Bussel, Essays on Consti- 
tutional History of the Roman Empire, London, 
1910, Vol. Il, pp. 365-483. 





Armenia and Byzantium 


The Armenian people bas beld an honorable | 
place in the history of the civilized world; it 
resisted the Arabs and the Turks, for ¢ ies | 
directed the government and the armies 
Byzantium, it exerted an influence on the Cru 
sades which is undeniable, it found the means ~ 
of guarding to this day a vigorons and ¢ 


defined originality, and finally, it still stands as § 


a necessary and inevitable element in the balance 
and the future of eastern Asia. 
J. LAURENT. 


— a SS__= 
architects, and even emperors which she 
contributed to Byzantium.” 

Byzantium, Her Role and Significance 

In order to understand Armenia’s con- 
tribution to civilization through Byzan- | 
tium, one must first comprehend the role 
and the significance of Byzantium, the 7 
same Byzantium which was the eastern 7 
phase of the Roman Empire. 

It would be impossible to retrace here 
the history of Byzantium, the epic of 
eleven centuries dating from 330 to 1458 | 
which Charles Diehl has summed up in his | 
laconic and trenchent title which he gave 
to Maurice Barres’ beautiful work: “Blood, | 
Sensuousity, and Death.” 








2. Mention here should also be made of two 
rofessor 


eminent Armenian Byzantologists: P. 
Nicolas Adontz, and Si Der Nersessian. The 
latter’s work Armenia the Byzantine a 
is an essential contribution to the 
meno-Byzantine relations. 
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Suffice it briefly to recapitulate here the 
founding of Constantinople, “the city 
which was guarded by God,” in 330 A.D. 
by the hand of Emperor Constantine, the 
division of the Roman Empire into Eastern 
and Western empires, for the last time 
being the reestablishment of the Roman 
Empire in the days of Justinian, the wars 
of Heraclius against Persia in the Seventh 
century, the Isaurian Dynasty which in 
the Eighth century broke the force of the 
Islam invasion, saving Europe from the 
contingency of fighting on two fronts, the 
great Armenian emperors of the Mace- 
donian Dynasty who in the Tenth century 
converted Byzantium into a great military 
power, the defeat of Manazgert (Melaz- 
quert) at the hands of the Seljuk Turks 
and its immense consequences, the pro- 
longation of the life of the empire through 
the interjection of the Crusades, the loss of 
the Balkans, and finally, Byzantium’s final 
fall as the result of the capture of Con- 
stantinople. 

The thing which confers on Byzantium 
an immense historical importance is the 
fact that this empire formed the point of 
juncture in space and time. In space, as 
a point of union between Europe and Asia. 
In time, as the elemert of juncture be- 
tween ancient centuries and modern times. 

More than the chronological details and 
a recitation of the events, the thing which 
is worthy of commemoration-is the role and 
the significance of Byzantium, a subject to 
which we could do no better justice than 
to quote here one of the most beautiful 
pages from Alfred Rambeaud: 

“The Byzantine Empire, by prolonging 
the life of the Roman Empire as much as it 
could, became the shield of Europe against 
the East. Behind this shield Europe was 
enabled to insure her security, to organize 
herself and to become civilized. How many 
invasions have been spared to us because 
of the presence of the armies and the for- 
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tifications of this empire, as well as the 
inspiration of her Greek genius! Herself 
alone, without the aid of any western 
power, sustained the shock of the Asiatic 
hordes. The Byzantine chroniclers, gen- 
erally as mediocre writers as ours, con- 
tented themselves recording from year to 
year the capture and the recapture of a 
small town during ten centuries of the 
struggle. But this meticulosity to daily 
detail detracts from their view of the 
whole. None of them seems to have under- 
stood the magnitude of the role which was 
destined to their State — the role of 
Europe’s sentinel and Christianity’s ad- 
vance post. The struggle has been kept up 
fiercely, often mingled with terrible fail- 
ures. What rendered difficult the accom- 
plishment of Byzantium’s mission was the 
fact that, this extremity of Europe which 
was confronted with the supreme danger, 
was at the same time the center of the 
most highly developed civilization. Byzan- 
tium had artists and poets, she was a lover 
of the circus and the theater, she sought 
the pleasures of a soft life, luxury, the fash- 
ions, and gallantry. And yet they had to 
step out of this milieu and face the Slavs 
who used poisoned arrows and crucified 
their prisoners, and fight the Turks who 
impaled them. Byzantium lived, fought and 
for centuries was victorious. She did some- 
thing more than conquering her enemies. 
Those who were susceptible to civiliza- 
tion, she civilized them. Turning away 
from those refractory people who were in- 
communicative to any sort of cultural ex- 
pression, the coarse and uncouth tribes of 
the steppes, she transformed the Serbs, the 
Croats, the Bulgars and the Russians into 
the image of European nations. And we, 
the peoples of the West, don’t we owe 
her anything? At a time when in our coun- 
tries the soldiers burnt the parchments and 
the nicnks scraped them in order to in- 
scribe on them their sermons, how many 
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Greek and Latin authors we would have 
had today if there had not been in Byzan- 
tium a whole galaxy of writers, pagan 
authors busy with their copying, and ec- 
clesiastical fathers who were dedicated to 
the task of translating them, or editing 
new books based upon their excerpts? How 
far would European civilization have ad- 
vanced if on two occasions our contact with 
Greek civilization had not given us our 
two intellectual revivals, the one which 
followed the Crusades which in origin was 
more Greek than assuredly Arabic, and the 
second which was signalized by the exodus 
of Greek writers following the fall of 
Constantinople?” 

It may still be asked, what would have 
happened to the civilization of Europe if 
Byzantium in the Seventh and Eighth cen- 
turies had not stemmed the Arab tide, 
thus creating a second bridgehead in a 
Europe which was hopelessly divided and 
enfeebled, and then, from the Eleventh to 
the Fifteenth centuries she had not faced 
and delayed the Turanian invasions until 
Europe could recover herself and rally 
enough forces to take the offensive in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries?® 

In this chapter devoted to the Armeno- 
Byzantine relations we shall content our- 
selves by bringing to light the important 
role which Armenia, or the Armenians, to 
be precise, played “in the history of the 
half of Europe during the whole of the 
Middle Ages,” pinpointing the peculiar 
contribution which Armenia made to By- 
zantium, as well as the share of the con- 
tribution, no less than the other, which 
Byzantium made to Armenia, and lastly, 
we shall give prominence to the policy of 
the Byzantine Empire toward Armenia. 

It is known that the history of the East- 
ern Empire is divided into three successive 
parts. The period of the Eastern Roman 





3. F. Nansen, Gjennem Armenia, Oslo, 1927, 
p. 21. 
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Empire, 330-770; the period of the real By- 
zantine Empire, 770-1071; and finally, the 
period of the Greek’ Empire, 1071-1453. 
Nevertheless, by adapting ourselves to the 
verdict of the majority of historians, under 
the title of Byzantium or Byzantine Em- 
pire we shall embrace the entire history of 
this great political organization, from its 
birth to its death. 


The Armenians, Soldiers of Byzantium 


Of all the contributions made to Byzan- 
tium by Armenia probably the most im- 
portant is her military service. 

Constantly under threat and in the role 
of a threatener, constantly at war with the 
East and sometimes with the West, as 
well as with the Slav peoples, Byzantium 
had need of an army. And because the 
privileged population of Byzantium ab- 
horred the use of arms, the army was not 
a national army levied by draft but it was 
a professional army after the pattern of the 
British and American armies of the Nine- 
teenth century.* This professional army 
was relatively small, never having exceeded 
the number of 150,000. The military corps 
dispatched for the defense of the various 
regions of the Empire, for waging wars, 
and even those which have left behind the 
most brilliant pages of history (the recon- 
quest of Italy, the defense of Asia Minor, 
and the wars against the Slavs), never 
exceeded the figure of 20-30,000. 

But this army had to make up in its 
organization, valor and discipline what it 
lacked in numbers. In the words of Wag- 
ram this army became the truly scien- 





* The author here is obviously in error in re- 
gard to the military systems of either Britain or 
the United States. In the case of the former, 
while the British army at times included mer- 
cenary corps, nevertheless most of its soldiers 
were drawn from the nationals. This was the 
case at the Battle of Waterloo. As to the United 
States, that country has never used mercenaries 
in her wars and the system of conscription has 
been in vogue ever since the Civil War.—Tr. 
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tifically organized force of the time. Not 
only it had the power of professional arm- 
ies, their high degree of training, but it 
also had their weakness, namely the dif- 
ficulty of replacing them. Once this corps 
was annihilated in a disastrous campaign 
or battle, it was very difficult, if not actually 
impossible, to replace it in a short time. 
And since the population of Byzantium 
had little inclination for the profession of 
fighting, the Byzantine army generally con- 
sisted of volunteers or, calling it by its 
real name, mercenaries drawn from various 
countries. By turns, we see there Romans, 
Barbarians (Huns, Goths, Vandals), Slavs 
and Scandinavians, Normans of Sicily, 
Latins (French, Italians), Germans and 
Anglo-Saxons.* But among all these con- 
tingents those who seem to have served 
with the greatest perserverence, and who 
in various periods formed the basis of By- 
zantium’s military force and her shect 
troops happened to be the Armenians. 

This fact has been brought out by all the 
historians of Byzantium. “The robust moun- 
taineers of Armenia,” writes Diehl, “were 
excellent soldiers.” Bussel in turn notes 
that “since the time of Justinian the Em- 
pire’s best soldiers were the Armenians”¢ 
who, together with their local militia and 
the mercenaries, became the real deferders 
of the Empire’s eastern frontier. 

Their role was not less important on 
the western front and the name of the 
Armenian soldier is indissolubly tied with 
the campaigns in Thrace and Macedonia. 
Thus, Emperor Basil II, in his first cam- 
paign against Tsar Samuel of the Bulgars, 
in the wake of the defeat of Titoch, was 
saved by his Armenian infantry who, “mak- 





4. The Germans and the Anglo-Saxons were 
considered Latins, as adherents of the Western 
Church. 

5. C. Diehl, Byzantium, Paris, 1924, p. 38. 

6. F. W. Bussel, Essays on Contitutional His- 
tory of the Roman Empire, London, 1910, Vol. II, 
p. 344. See also pp. 182, 357, and 365. 
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ing a shield of their bodies, and through 
detours, brought him to Philippopolis safe 
and sound.”? 

In fact the Armenians were present 
wherever the Byzantine armies fought, and 
as Bussel emphasizes, the Armenian valor 
wrought prodigies in remotest theaters of 
operation, such as Italy and Africa.® 

These Armenians came from all parts, 
be it from the segment of Armenia which 
was under Byzantine suzerainty, or the 
segment which was first dominated by 
Persia and later by the Arabs, or even dur- 
ing the Bagratid Dynasty of Armenia 
Major. During these period countless Ar- 
menians quit their country to serve in By- 
zantine armies after the fashion of the 
Swiss mercenaries in Medieval and Modern 
times. 

We already have compared Armenia, 
in point of geographical location and phy- 
sical structure, to Switzerland of the Mid- 
“te Ages. Here, too, the parallel continues 
anc the same causes produce the same re- 
suits. The nature of the land produced a 
robust warlike race which was appreciated 
by foreign armies. The relative poverty of 
the land, stressed in Armenia as the result 
of foreign domination, impelled many of 
the youth to leave the country and to seek 
their fortune elsewhere through the use of 
their arms. Noting this analogy, Bussel 
writes about the Armenian soldier in the 
service of Byzantium: “Like the Swiss, they 
exhibited an impersonal attachment to the 
Empire and they displayed a greater de- 
gree of virile qualities rather than aptitudes 
for intrigue.”® 

The Armenians appear in Byzantine 
armies as early as the creation of the East- 
ern Roman Empire. But it was not until 
after the disaster of Adrianopolis (378) 





7. Guerin Songeon, History of Bulgaria, P: 
1913, p. 203. ee 
8. Bussel, II, pp. 358-360. 

9. Bussel, II, p. 361. 
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that the Byzantine army, having been 
basically transformed, really opened its 
doors to the recruitment of the Armenians. 
Having annihilated the army of Emperor 
Valens at the Battle of Adrianople, the 
Goths established the superiority of the 
cavalry over the infantry, which was des- 
tined to mark the science of warfare dur- 
ing the greater part of the Middle Ages. 
They meanwhile impelled Byzantium to 
revamp her military structure, making 
greater room, thereafter, for German mer- 
cenaries and coarse mountaineers who set- 
tled on the eastern frontiers of the empire 
— the Armenians and the Isaurians.?° 

Beginning with the Fifth century the 
Armenians represented an essential element 
of the Empire's military power. Procopius 
relates that the Scholarii, namely the palace 
guard, “were chosen from among the brav- 
est of the Armenians.” Under Justinian the 
Armenian soldiers played an important 
role. 


But it was during the campaigns of Em- 
peror Heraclius against the Sassanids, 
especially in the beginning of the Seventh 
century which include some of the most 
memorable, that the Armenians distin- 
guished themselves. King Chosroes II of 
Sassanid Iran, after a lightning campaign, 
had succeeded in capturing Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and the whole of Asia Minor. 
There only remained the sea, guarded by 
the Byzantine fleet, which prevented the 
Persian king from crossing the Straits and 
delivering the coup de grace to Constan- 
tinople which at the time was being men- 
aced by the barbarians of the north. The 
Emperor took the offensive in a series of 
amphibian operations, possible only 
through the mastery of the seas. He made 
his first landing on the northern seacost of 
Syria. But his principal operation was a 





10. See C. Oman, A History of the Art of War 
in oe Middle Aves, London, 1898, pp. 14-16 and 
22-23. 
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landing on the shores of the Black Sea, di- 
rected through Armenia, and carrying the 
fight to the enemy in: Northern Mesopo- 
tamia. By this operation, the Persians, al- 
though still masters of Asia Minor, were 
cut off from their bases in Iran. The de- 
cisive battle took place in the environs of 
present day Mosul. The Sassanian king 
knowing well that all depended on this 
battle, and to forestall every excuse which 
is characteristic of the vanquished, said to 
his general Razates: “If you cannot con- 
quer, you can at least die.” The Byzantine 
army won a complete victory, a victory in 
which the Armenian contingents under 
their commander Mezhezh Gnouni played 
a decisive role. 

We meet the presence of Armenian 
soldiers and contingents in the following 
centuries, especially in the Ninth and Tenth 
centuries when the Armenians reached the 
pinnacle of their glory in Byzantine armies. 
Byzantine chroniclers and Arab historians 
are in accord in testifying of their valor. 
“The Armenian contingents during this 
period were many and they were highly 
esteemed,” writes Charles Diehl.1’ An- 
other Byzantine historian stresses the de- 
cisive role of the Armenian cavalry in the 
victories of Nicephor Phocas and John 
Tzimisces.!* 

During this period the Armenians served 
side by side with the Scandinavians who 
likewise fought in the Byzantine armies. In 
invoking the first meeting of the Armenian 
mountaineers with the sons of the North, 
Nansen brings closer together these two 
elements by reminding: “It was the Ar- 
menians who, together with our Scandi- 
navian ancestors, formed the shock troops 
ef Byzantium.”"* Bussel likewise empha- 





11. C. Diehl, The Cambridge Medieval His- 
tory, Vol. IV. See also G. Schlumberger, A By- 
zantine Emperor in the Tenth Century, Paris, 
1890, p. 83 and 350. 

12.. F. F. Bussel, II, p. 234. 

13. Nansen, p. 21. See also Pawlikowski — 
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sizes the similarity of the Armenian feudal 
spirit with the spirit of the northern war- 
riors. One could see in both the absence of 
a sense of the concept of the state and 
the common weal, and the same fanati- 
cal devotion to the concept of personal 
honor and loyalty to a chief." 

The Armenians served in Byzantine arm- 
ies, be it in separate units assembled by 
Armenian noblemen who fought as allies, 
or be it in the regular units of the Byzan- 
tine army. They constituted the greater 
part of the divisions of the famous theme 
(military region) which was called the Ar- 
meniaques. 

Beginning with the Eleventh century 
when Armenia proper, as well as the Ar- 
menian provinces of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, were conquered by the Seljuk Turks, 
the source of these incomparable soldiers 
began to dry up and it was precisely be- 
cause of this that the loss of Asia Minor 
had disastrous consequences for Byzan- 
tium. 

“Byzantium,” writes Charles Diehl, 
“would never wholly recover from the 
disaster of Manazgert (1071) as a result 
of which she lost her lands, for thereafter 
the entire eastern part of Asia Minor, Ar- 
menia and Cappadocea, the regions whence 
the Empire drew her best soldiers and her 
most celebrated generals were irretrievably 
lost.35 

But it was not as soldiers alone that By- 
zantium exploited the services of the Ar- 
menians. She made use of them as mili- 
tary colonies settled on the military fron- 
tiers of the empire and regions which were 
mostly exposed to danger (Asia Minor in 
the east, Thrace, Macedonia). The estab- 
lishment of Arn.enian colonies became 





Cholewa (Lieutenant Colonel ye Heer und 
Volkerschicksal, Munich, 1936, p. 


14, Bussel, II, p. 448. 
15. C. Diehl, Histoire de l’Empire byzantin, 
Paris, 1922, p. 134. 
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marked especially during the reigns of 
emperors Maurice (6th), Phocas (7th), 
Nicephor Phocas (10th), Basil II (11th) 
centuries. 

The Bulgar historian Isjirkov observes 
that the Armenian colony in Bulgaria de- 
rives from those Armenian immigrants 
whom the Byzantine emperors settled in 
Maritza Valley in order to utilize them 
against the Bulgar menace."® 

Here, also, is to be sought the origin of 
many Armenian populations which lived 
in Sebastia, Amasia and Tokat as late as 
1915. These aggregates of Armenian ira- 
migrants, Armenian islets in the midst of 
strangers, rendered the greatest services 
to the Byzantine empire by defending its 
frontiers.!7 

The Arab historian Aboulfaradje has this 
to say about the consequences of the Ar- 
menian settlement in the region of Sivaz in 
the Tenth century: “The region of Sebas- 
tia (Sivaz) in Cappadocea was given to 
the Armenians. Their numbers grew so 
much that they became precious auxil- 
iaries of the imperial armies. They were 
used as garrisons in the fortresses recap- 
tured from the Arabs. In all wars they were 
an excellent infantry for the armies of 
the emperors, always fighting bravely and 
with success alongside the Romans (name- 
ly the Byzantines ).1* 


The Armenian Generals and High 
Functionaries of Byzantium 


But Armenia did not confine herself to 
furnishing Byzantium with soldiers. She 
also gave to her armies and the State a 
large number of officers. 

It was not the Armenian mountaineers, 
the Armenian peasants alone who enlisted 





16. Isjirkov, Bulgarerne, Copenhagen, 1918. 
ie Schl 178. peror 
HL ag Em 
in the Tenth Century, ” Nicepbor Phocus, Paris, 
1890, p. 251. 
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in the Byzantine army. “The needy and 
brave nobility of the Armenian provinces,” 
writes Charles Diehl, “gave to the Byzan- 
tine army a magnificent officer’s corps. The 
pay of the officers in the imperial army was 
high and tempting, enough to attract the 
needy nobiilty.”“* Oman, in turn, in his 
classical study of the Medieval art of war- 
ware, states, “The Armenians, together with 
the Cappadoceans and the Isaurians, were 
regarded as elements which supplied the 
best officers.”2° 


A large number of Armenian officers 
succeeded in attaining the highest ranks 
of the military hierarchy and the list of 
Armenian generals in the Byzantine army 
is very high. It was from this list that By- 
zantium ordinarily chose the governors 
general of that segment of Armenia which 
was annexed to the Empire (Lesser Ar- 
menia ). 

During the Sixth century, in the glorious 
reign of Justinian, the army included a 
large number of Armenian generals, such 
as, Artabenes, Arathios, Artavazt, John the 
Patrician, Peter Artznetzi, Hamazasp 
Mamikonian, and Arsace, the commander 
of the garrison of Syria.” 

But the most famous of them all who left 
a great name in history was Nerses, called 
the Eunuch, who, with Belisarius, became 
the greatest military figure of Byzantium in 
the reign of Justinian.”? 

Born about 473 in Armenia, Nerses left 
the fatherland which was under the dom- 
ination of the Persians and entered the 
service of Byzantium. He made swift prog- 





19. Charles Diehl, Byzantium, Paris, 1924, pp. 
39 and 123. 

20. C. Oman, Ibidem, p. 179. 

21. Charles Diehl, Justinian, Paris, 1901. See 
also J. B. Bury, History of the later Roman Em- 
pire from Theodosius to Justinian, London, 1923, 
Il, pp. 345-346. 

22. “A feeble diminutive body concealed the 
soul of a statesman and a warrior.” E. Gibbon, 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
London, 1887, Vol. III, p. 181. 
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gress, apparently with the aid of Empress 
Theodora, the wife of Justinian. Theodora 
was a woman of dubious past, neverthe- 
less she was a woman of great spirit. It is 
known with what haughtiness she with- 
stood Justinian’s design to escape when the 
latter, due to the terrible instrrection of 
582, had lost himself: “If you wish to flee, 
Caesar, you are free. You have the funds, 
the ships are ready, and the sea is open. 
As to myself, I shall stay behind. I love the 
old adage which says “The Purple is a beau- 
tiful shroud.’” 

Beside Belisarius (who had the advan- 
tage of having for his secretary the great 
historian Procopivs), Nerses played a deci- 
sive role in the suppression of that insurrec- 
tion. 

After his reconquest of North Africa, 
Belisarius was sent to Italy to recapture it 
from the barbarians. Here he had some 
initial successes (the conquest of Sicily, 
Napoli and then Rome), but in a second 
encounter with the Goths (544-548), whose 
leader was the clever and energetic Totila, 
he was defeated, and it was Nerses, the 
man who replaced and excelled the great 
general, not in valor of course, because 
that was impossible, but in point of dar- 
ing and the spirit of decision. Nerses 
crushed the Gothic armies at Taginae 
(522) and then at Campania. He then 
rid Italy of the Frankish hordes.?* He thus 
restored, for the last time, the Western 
Roman Empire under Justinian and he 
personally governed the reconquered West 
as Viceroy (Patrician) until 568, with 
Rome his headquarters. He had directed 
his campaigns with a limited number of 
divisions peculiar always to Byzantium. His 
army numbered scarcely 25,000 men. 

In the succeeding centuries Armenia con- 





23. On the campaign of Nerses see J. B. Bury, 
A History of the Later Roman Empire from 
Arcadius to Irene, London, 1899, Vol. I, pp. 412- 
414; also Oman, pp. 3-37. 
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tinued to supply Byzantium a large number 
of field generals. Toward the end of the 
Sixth century we meet another Nerses, the 
commander-in-chief of Byzantine armies 
in Persia.2* In the Seventh century we en- 
counter a large number of Bagratid names: 
Mushegh Mamikonian who, at the head 
of his Armenian contingent, drove the 
Avars beyond the Danube; Mejege Gnouni 
who came so close to the throne; Isaac the 
Armenian (Kamsarakan) who was the Ex- 
arch of Ravenna from 625 to 648; and Theo- 
dosius Rushtouni who later, having re- 
turned to the fatherland, directed the Ar- 
menian resistance against the Arab in- 
vaders. 

In the Eighth century we meet Vardan 
the Patrician, General Tadjat Antzevatzi, 
the commander of the campaign against 
the Bulgars, and Artavazt Mamikonian, the 
conqueror of the Arabs. It was during this 
period that the real predominance of the 
Armenians in Byzantium began. As Bussel 
observes, it was these terrible wars of By- 
zantium against the Moslems which raised 
the Armenian element to the ascendency, 
namely a military nobility which, compet- 
ing thereafter with the Greek burocracy, 
preserved in Byzantium the former tradi- 
tion of Rome and gave to the Empire her 
bravest defenders.”® 

This Armenian influence became more 
marked in the Ninth century.2® As Oswald 
Spengler has pointed out; the Armenians 
thereafter played the same role in Byzan- 
tium which the Turks played in Baghdad 
during the same period — the dominance 
of a foreign military element 2? From then 
on the Armenians monopolized the high 





24. Gibbon, III, pp. 285-286. 

25. F. W. Bussel, Essays on the Constitutional 
History of the Roman Empire, London, 1910, Il, 
pp. 325, 336-337, 344-345. 

26. See J. B. Bury, A History of the Eastern 
Roman Embire from Irene to Basil I, London, 
1912, p. 429. 

27. Oswald Spengler, Der Untergang des 
Abendlandes, Munich, 1927, Il, p. 531. 





commands. In the list of distinguished Ar- 
menian generals who, in the words of Bus- 
sel, came to be the real masters and the 
saviors of the Empire, worthy of mention 
are: Manuel Mamikonian, Ohannes Gour- 
guen (John Gurcuas) who reconquered 
Theodosopolis (Erzeroum) and Metilene 
(Malatia), Bardas Phocas and his sons 
Nicephor, Leon and Constantine, and fi- 
nally, Lecapinus, John Tzimisces and Krikor 
(Gregory) of Taron.”* 

These distinguished soldiers, it should be 
said, through their victories and through 
the weakening of the Arab ascendency, in- 
directly contributed to the ressurrection of 
Armenia in the form of the Bagratid Dy- 
nasty. Even for Byzantium herself, as Bury 
observes, this rise of the Armenian element 
was a rejuvenating force which contributed 
substantially to the preservation of the Em- 
pire’s vitality.”® 

Armenian Emperors of Byzantium 


And yet, in the Ninth and Tenth cen- 
turies Armenia did not confine herself to 
furnishing Byzantium with soldiers, offi- 
cers, generals and high functionaries. Rely- 
ing on the army, she also gave emperors. 

In preceding centuries there already had 
appeared Armenians and Armenian wom- 
en on the Byzantine throne. Among these 
names mention might be made of Philip- 
picus Bardanes ( Vardan) who reigned 711- 
718, and Artavazd, the son-in-law of Leon 
III who had a brief reign in 741.*° 

In the Ninth century we see Emperor 
Leo V, called the Armenian, a descendant 
of the illustrious Artzruni family. This gen- 
eralissimo of the armies of Asia was raised 
to the throne by a military proclamation 





28. Bussel, II, 402-404 and 417-418; See 
also A. Raskeee The Greek Empire in the 
Tenth Century, Paris, 1870, pp. 535-538; also G. 
Schlumberger, Nicephor Phocas, pp. 276 and 350. 

29. Bury, p. 429. 

30. It is pertinent also to note that Prof. 
Adonts classifies Heraclius among the emperors 
of Armenian descent. 
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in 818. Leo continued the tradition of the 
iconoclastic emperors, a tradition which 
rested largely on Armenian influence.*! He 
defended Byzantium against the Bulgars 
who had captured Adrianople and had 
reached the gates of Constantinople in 818. 
He crushed the Bulgar army at Mesembria 
(817), thus saving the empire.** He was as- 
sassinated in 820, the victim of a palace 
conspiracy with which the bloody history 
of Byzantium is so rich. 

But it is with the accession of the so- 
called Macedonian Dynasty in 866 that 
Armenia placed on the Byzantine throne 
her most distinguished representatives. 

The founder of this dynasty, Basil I, was 
born to a very humble peasant family in 
the vicinity of Adrianople, a family con- 
sisting of poor Armenian immigrants whom 
circumstances had transported here. Basil I 
gained the power through the assassination 
of Michael III (likewise a half Armenian 
by his mother’s side), an ignoble act which, 
nevertheless, was a part of the traditions of 
the time and the blocdy atmosphere of By- 
zantium. 

The Armenian origin of this dynasty has 
been established by the historian Emperor 
Constantine VII (grandson of Basil I) and 
other Greek chroniclers, a fact which the 
great historians of Byzantium have pro- 
nounced as indisputable. Thus Bury, writ- 
ing on the subject of Basil I, concludes, 
“His Armenian origin is established in such 
a way that it leaves no room for doubt.”*4 
This is also the opinion of Diehl, Glezer, 





31. On this subject see Bussel, LL, pp. 124-125, 
339 and 393-396. It should be noted that the 
severe simplicity of the Armenian churches was 
alwavs in contrast with the rich decorations of 
the Catholic and Orthodox churches. Statues and 
sculptures generally are banned, with the excep- 
tion of one image of Virgin Mary with the In- 
fant Child immediately above the altar. 

32. Charles Diehl, History of the Byzantine 
Empire, Paris, 1922, p. 81. 

33. For a description of the reign of Leo V 
see J. B. Bury, A History of the Eastern Roman 
Empire from Irene to Basil I, London, 1912, pp. 


3-55. 
34. J. B. Bury, Ibidem, p. 165. 
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Rambeaud, and Schlumberger.** Oswald 
Spengler, in his turn, calls the Macedonian 
Dynasty “an Armenian miiltary dynasty.”** 
As to Bussel, he stresses the fact that the 
first act of Basil I, upon his accession, was 
an expression of esteem for his former Ar- 
menian fatherland.?? 

It must be stated that, not only Basil I 
and his successors were attached to Ar- 
menia by virtue of their origin, but, by a 
curious accident, all those glorious invad- 
ers, Romanus, Lecapinus, Nicephor Pho- 
cas, John Tzimisces who reigned in Con- 
stantinople as co-emperors without over- 
throwing the legitimate dynasty and who 
contributed as much to the glory of By- 
zantium, were Armenians.** “It is remark- 
able,” writes Rambeaud, “that the imperial 
scepter never leaves the Armenians, a thing 
which proves their superiority over the old 
Byzantine elements. After the murder of 
the half Armenian Michael, Basil founded 
a wholly Armenian dynasty which lasted 
for two centuries. In the Tenth century 
there were only three interruptions to the 
legitimate succession with three guardians 
of the minor Porphyrogenitus: Lecapene, 
Phocas, and Tzimisces, all three Armen- 
ians.”° 

Charles Diehl has described magnificent- 
ly the immense role of this dynasty which, 
perhaps, dominated the entire history of 
Byzantium. 

“From 867 to 1025, the Byzantine em- 
pire under this dynasty knew an incom- 
parable grandeur of 150 years. For a cen- 
tury and a half there was a succession of 
emperors all of whom were distinguished 





35. C. Diehl, Figures byantines, Paris, 1922, p. 
159; H. Gelzer, Byzantinische Kulturgeschichte, 
Tubigen, 1909, p. 80; A. Rambeaud, Etude sur 
Histoire byzantine, Paris, 1919, p. 180. 

36. Oswald Spengler, Der Untergang des 
Abendlandes, Munich, 1927, Il, p. 531. 

37. See Bussel, II, p. 408. 

38. See Bussel, II, p. 408 

39. See A. Rambeaud, Etudes sur l’Histoire by- 
zantine, Paris, 1919, Pp. 180; Bussel, I, p. 315; G. 
Schlumberger, Nicephor Phocas, Paris, 1890, pp. 
276 and 350. 
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men. They were not of those emperors 
whom we love to imagine. They were vig- 
orous and hard-nailed characters, men of 
strong will power, without scruples and 
often without pity, more inclined to strike 
terror than to inspire love. But they are 
men of state who are impassioned with the 
glory of the empire, leaders of glorious 
wars whose life is spent in the camp, with 
the soldiers, in whom they see the source of 
the monarchy. They are skillful administra- 
tors, tenacious and inflexible, and nothing 
can move them when the public welfare is 
at stake. Lovers of greatness and filled with 
highest ambitions, they wanted to make the 
Byzantine empire the greatest power of the 
Eastern world, the champion of Hellenism 
and Orthodoxy at the same time. With the 
magnificent effort of their arms, their sup- 
ple diplomacy, and with the vigor of their 
governing ability, they succeeded in realiz- 
ing their dream. Beginning with the lat- 
ter part of the Ninth century, and espe- 
cially with the beginning of the Tenth cen- 
tury, the Empire took the offensive hero- 
ically on all fronts. In Asia the Arabs re- 
coiled back to the line of the Euphrates 
and the Imperial armies marched victori- 
ously into Cilicia, Syria and Palestine 
where John Tzimisces drove his cavalry 
as far as the gates of Jerusalem. In Europe 
the powerful Bulgar empire was drowned 
in blood under the blows of Basil II. With 
a swooping offensive which had not been 
seen since the days of Justinian, the Em- 
pire extended her power from Syria to the 
Danube, from Armenia to southern Italy.”4° 

To summarize the salient points of the 
achievement of this dynasty: Under Basil I, 
the victorious campaigns in Asia Minor, 
Cappadocea and Cilicia (978-879) against 
the Arabs and the reconquest of southern 
Italy. In the reigns of Romanus Lecapenus 
and Romanus II the Byzantine armies pene- 
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trated Armenia Minor and Syria, under 
Nicephor Phocas the victorious campaigns: 
were kept up in Cilicia and Syria (946- 
968), under John Tzimisces the war was: 
carried to Mesopotamia and Palestine and’ 
the offensive was resumed in Bulgaria. For 
150 years, until the death of Basil II, 
Byzantium knew nothing but success. In 
the words of Rambeaud, “(The Dynasty) 
gave emperors, such as Basil II, who ap- 
pear to us as the greatest military figures 
Medieval Europe has ever known.”** 

This is the military aspect. To this should 
be added the diplomatic side, the creation 
or the reinforcement along the entire length 
of the frontiers of buffer states who formed 
the Empire’s first line of defense (the re- 
publics of Napoli, Gaete, and Amalfi in 
southern Italy, the Slav states of the Bal- 
kans, Crimea, Armenia and Iberia, all allies 
of Byzantium). There is also the religious 
achievement which was crowned with the 
conversion of Russia to Christianity. The 
administrative work — the reorganization 
of the administrative machine on a scale 
which had been excelled only by the 
achievement of Diocletian. And finally, the 
legislative work of Basil I which raises him, 
as a legislator, to the stature of Justinian. 

And more. With the feeling of continuity 
and for family which is an Armenian senti- 
ment, we see the first effort to impart to 
to Byzantium that which she always had 
lacked, namely, the idea of legitimacy, of 
the continuity of the dynasty, and popular 
attachment to a royal family and its 
descendents. 

As Bussel emphasizes, it is impossible to 
understand the history of Byzantium with- 
out considering the struggle which took 
place within its bosom between two abso- 
lutely contradictory primordeal elements; 
on the one hand the Greek element of 
Constantinople, the civil element which 
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was the heir to the tradition of a centralized 
and bureaucratic empire, and on the other, 
the Armenian element, military, imbued 
with the feudal spirit and dominated by 
its attachment to the family.*? 

This phase of the history of Byzantium 
which extends from Ninth to Tenth cen- 
turies was precisely marked by the su- 
premacy of the Armenian element. At the 
end of the Seventh century Byzantium still 
was dominated by a learned bureaucracy. 
In many ways its structure was like that 
of a modern state but that state seemed to 
have exhausted its resources. It was ex- 
hausted by the sheer decadence of its in- 
stitutions and mores. It seemed especially 
incapable of deploying the necessary mili- 
tary force to meet successfully the as- 
saults of an Asia galvanized by Islam. 

As Bussel points out, the Byzantine Em- 
pire seemed condemned and was revived 
only by the Armenian element — that 
military element which in the annals of the 
Eastern Dynasty played the same role 
which the Germans played in the his- 
tory of the West. 

This Armenian supremacy saved the Em- 
pire. But at the same time — and here is 
the ransom of this resurrection— it trans- 
formed the structure of the empire by 
diminishing the importance of the bureau- 
cratic system and by developing the feudal 
lines which inextricably were tied with the 
concept of the Armenian nobility. 

In conclusion, in the words of Bussel, 
“the Armenian race thus planted the indeli- 
ble imprint of its character on Byzamtium, 
replaced her population by more than one 
half, and brought about that great feudal 
revolution to enable the Empire to pro- 
long its survivl for nearly another half 
millenium.”** 





42. F. W. Bussel, Ibidem, II, pp. 339-345. 
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The Armenian Civilization 
and Byzantium 


It was inevitable’ that all these rela- 
tions between Armenia and Byzantium, to 
which should be added the political ties, 


should result in mutual influence. 


The Armenian influence and her con- 
tribution to Byzantine art constitute one of 
the most interesting chapters of Byzantine 
history. In one of the preceding chapters 
we already have pointed out Armenia’s 
share through her architectural school and 
through her master builders in the Sixth 
century, the first Golden Age of Byzan- 
tine arts. Suffice it to recall Strzygowsky’s 
opinion in seeing in Armenia the great in- 
spirer of the Christian architecture of the 
East and the Byzantine art of construction. 


“The history of the arts,” writes Strzy- 
gowsky, “should abandon the erroneous no- 
tion that the barbarian Armenians were in- 
troduced to civilization through Rome and 
Byzantium. The Armenians, in fact, had 
their church at a time when the Christian 
art of the Mediterrenean had not yet made 
its influence felt. The oldest culture of the 
Asian branch of the Aryan family predom- 
inated among them and this explains the 
domination of the cupola, rather than the 
basilica, and its subsequent extension from 
Armenia to Europe.” 


Relevant in this connection is the opin- 
ion of the famous Russian historian A. 
Vasiliev in regard to ‘the Macedonian Dy- 
nasty which, together with the period of 
Justinian, formed the finest period of By- 
zantine art in point of its vitality and 
originalty — “The Armenian influence made 
itself strongly felt in the period of the 
Macedonian dynasty. A large number of 
artists and architects worked in Byzan- 
tium.” Vasiliev notes that the New Church, 
the celebrated Nea, which in the reign 
of Basil I became what St. Sophia was in 
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the days of Justinian, probably was drafted 
by Armenian architects.“ 

The cultural contribution of Armenia 
was not limited only to the field of arts but 
it extended itself to the domain of juris- 
prudence. Indeed, Armenia gave Byzan- 
tium a number of her jurists, those who 
during the reign of Justinian contributed to 
the preservation of the heritage of Roman 
rights and which, in succeeding centuries, 
aided the Empire in adjusting the juridical 
system to its needs. * 

But the relations of Armenia and By- 
zantium which lasted ten centuries were 
not unilateral. Byzantium was not only the 
ruler of the Medieval East but she was 
also the civilizer. 

The following profound summary from 
the pen of Charles Diehl, the finest scholar 
on the time and the setting, in regard to 
Armeno-Byzantine relations, is pertinent 
to this discussion. 

“By virtue of her geographical position 
between the eastern world — Persian or 
Arabian — and the Byzantine world, Ar- 
menia was subjected to a double influence. 
In fact, during the long years which pre- 
ceded the Turanian conquest of the 
Eleventh century, politically, intellectually 
and artistically, Armenia always fluctuated 
between these two powerful neighbors. 
Nevertheless, her political relations with 
Byzantium could not have failed to place 
Armenia under a powerful Hellenistic in- 
fluence. One part of the Armenian prov- 
inces had been incorporated in the Empire 
and those provinces which had managed to 
cling to their independence accepted the 
supremacy of the emperors with more or 
less humility. From earliest times there was 
a traffic between Armenia and Byzantium 
of diplomats, generals and negotiators. The 
Armenians, even the most rabid foes of By- 
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zantium, deeply felt the grandeur, the 
majesty and the sanctity of the Empire. 
Willingly or unwillingly, they bore a pow- 
erful impress of Byzantine influence. Of 
course, in spite of all this, the Armenians 
for a long time persisted in their zeal for 
independence and their religious antagon- 
ism often set them at war with Byzantium. 
However, they learned much from their 
contact with the Greeks. The Armenian 
civilization and the Armenian art assuredly 
preserved an original form, but if it is true 
that the Armenians were not indifferent 
to the glory of the Greek Empire, then 
they received more from that empire than 
they gave to it. The works of Greek litera- 
ture were often translated into Armenian. 
The Armenian Golden Age of Letters is 
characterized by a constellation of trans- 
lators who translated the Bible and, with 
the aid of Byzantium, gave the land its 
literary language. Later, the long line of 
Armenian historians were often inspired 
by the Byzantine chroniclers. It cannot be 
denied, of course, that the literature and 
the art of Armenia possess a unique charac- 
ter which stamps them with their originali- 
ty and essential worth. It is equally true, 
however, that in the Ninth century it was 
Byzantium which introduced Armenia into 
the circle of civilized nations and, with its 
poliitcal supremacy over Armenia, in many 
points modeled and fashioned her after its 


own image.”#7 


The Policy of Byzantium 
Toward Armenia 


For Byzantium, Armenia not only was a 
buffer state but she was a veritable shield 
which defended one of the most sensitive 
frontiers of the Empire against the eastern 
menace, namely, alternately the Sassanids, 
the Arabs and the Turanians. 
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No inatter how she was the heir of Rome 
in the East, on rare occasions only did 
Rome display the political instinct which 
was characteristic of Roman policy. 

Already in the Fifth century, under the 
Theodosian Dynasty, we see Byzantium ac- 
cede to the partition of Armenia, thus 
strengthening her enemies and weakening 
her own position, thus placing her in an 
inferior status during the Seventh and 
Eighth centuries. It is only just, however, 
to admit that during the same period the 
Byzantine Empire, by her very presence 
on the frontier of Armenia, played an im- 
portant role in the perservation of Ar- 
menia’s autonomy under the Arab domina- 
tion. This fact posed as an obstacle prevent- 
ing the Arabs from completely subjugating 
the Armenian principalities, and through 
the menace of her imminence, forced the 
Arabs in the end to grant the Bagratid 
Kingdom their independence. 

With the first Armenian Emperors of the 
Macedonian Dynasty the Byzantine policy, 
it seemed, began to see a clear conception 
of necessities. It supported the presence of 
the Bagratid kingdom which posed as a 
highly valuable bulwark against the Turan- 
ian tribes during the Tenth and the begin- 
ning of the Eleventh centuries. “Armenia 
was a highly important bulwark for the 
Byzantine Empire which should not be lost 
at any price.”*® Thanks to Armenia, the 
hordes of Central Asia could not pene- 
trate Asia Minor for nearly a century as 
they did Persia and the Arab lands. 

But gradually the policy of Byzantium 
was changed. Filled with a religious hatred 
and a desire to increase her possessions, By- 
zantium did nothing to strengthen the 
unity of the Bagratid kingdom and its pow- 
er of resistance which, however, was a 
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bulwark for herself. This blind policy 
reached its crowning pitch in the disastrous 
act of Basil II and his successors when in 
1045 Byzantium destroyed the Bagratid 


Kingdom by forcing it to wage war on | 


two fronts, against Byzantium and the 
Turks, a foolish act whose logical sequence 
was the miiltary disaster of Manazgert in 
1071 which opened Asia Minor before the 
Turks and inflicted on Byzantium such a 
blow from which she never fully recovered. 


Later, Byzantium employed the same . 
policy toward the new kingdom of Ar- 
menia (Cilician Armenia) and the Cru- 


sader powers. The Byzantine emperors ap- 
parently were more interested in enforcing 
their supremacy over the New Armenia 
and the Crusader powers by means of their 
arms, forcing them to wage war on two 
fronts, rather than to ward off the real 
danger — the expulsion of the Turk from 
Asia Minor. 
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‘In conclusion, in the words of Jacques ~ 
de Morgan: “Byzantium needed an allied | 


kingdom extending from the Tigris to the yy 


Black Sea and from the Euphrates to the 
Caspian Sea, able with its ten million in- 


habitants to put many legions of fighting © 


men into battle, soldiers sworn to drive | 


back the enemies of Christianity. Armenia 
had such resources at Byzantium’s disposal. 


“An Armenian state so conceived would © 


have meant salvation for the Empire, but at 
Constantinople, wasted with wranglings 


over dogma and riven with constant palace 


revolutions, Roman statesmanship was en- 
tirely lost sight of, and instead of strength- 
ening the kings of Ani, the Byzantines did 
nothing but sow dissension in order to get 


possession of territories they were never | 


able to hold.”4® 
(To be continued) 





49. Jacques de Morgan, Histoire du Peuple ar- 
menien, Paris, 1919, p. 160. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC. REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 


OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
OF ARMENIAN REVIEW 


Boston, Massachusetts, October 1, 1960 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid per- 
sonally appeared Mugurditch Der Avedisian, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the BUSINESS MANAGER of the 
ARMENIAN REVIEW and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in section 411 Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher—Hairenik Association, Inc. 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Editor—Ruben Darbinian 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Managing Editor—Ruben Darbinian 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 
Business Manager—Mugurditch Der 212 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 


Avedisian Pres.—Dr. Antranik Varjabedian 

2. That the owner is: . 
Hairenik Association, Inc eee —De. Ve A: re 

sri Treas.—Dr. Vahe A. Sarafian 

$. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
«wning or nolding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, u 
other securities are: (None). 

This corporation has no stockholders or bondholders. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 
months preceding the date shown above was 889. 

Business Manager — MUGURDITCH DER AVEDISIAN 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of October 1960. 

SARKIS CHUTCHIAN 
Seal (Notary Public) 
(My commission expires Sept. 24, 1966) 











